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What’s coming in tomorrow's cars? 
This happy family isn’t guessing. They know 
even though they had to wait—they got it for 


Christmas. 
The Nash ‘'600’’ has already blazed the way— 
and the news after four billion miles is grand 


to hear! 
Ever think you'd see the time that big cars trav- 
eling at moderate highway speed would cover 
500 to 600 miles on a tankful of gas? That day is 
here. This big 6-passenger Nash does it now — 
averaging 25 to 30 miles a gallon! 

Ever believe cars would be so comfortable you 
could do a winter’s driving without overcoat or 
gloves? That experience is yours ina Nash ‘'600’’ 
now—with Weather-Eye Conditioned Air Sys- 
tem that gives you fresh air, warm as you need it, 
thermostatically controlled. 

iver believe you'd see a car body that can’t rattle 
or squeak? It’s here now in a Nash ‘'600.’’ Body 
and frame engineered a different way—welded 


into One super-strong steel unit. 
Ever dream of the convenience of having a bed in 


a car, for overnight trips? You'll see it now in a 
youll BE AHEAD WITH 











Nash ‘'600’’—a big double bed that fits right in 


the back seat! 
Yes, all those ‘‘surprises’’ promised in tomor- 
row’s cars are offered today in a Nash ‘‘600.”’ 
Plus the ride magic of coil springs on all four 
wheels. Easier handling. Better roadability. 
That’s why we say YOU’LL BE AHEAD WITH 


NASH—actually four billion miles ahead in 
the research, the planning, and the owner experi- 


ence that have proved this to be the big step 


forward in postwar automobiles. 
Go see it at your dealer’s now. And there’s a new 


Nash Ambassador, too. 
If you are awaiting delivery of your Nash, or 


would like to place an order for one, be assured 
that your Nash dealer is doing and will do all 
that can be done to make delivery to you as soon 


as possible. You'll be glad you waited. 


Wash. Matar. 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 









































Anti-freeze from Christmas Trees 


This arrangement of pipes and valves is 
known in the oil and gas industry as a ‘“‘Christ- 
mas tree.”’ The ‘Christmas tree” is at the 
head of the well and controls the flow of oil 
and gas as it comes out of the ground. 

There’s a close connection between ‘‘Christ- 
mas trees”’ and the Nor’way* Anti-Freeze that 
again will keep countless automobile radiators 
from freezing this winter. For Nor’way is pro- 
duced from methanol which Commercial 


* Reg. U. S. Pat, OF. 





Solvents makes by processing natural gas. 


You can give your car a Christmas present 


straight from the ‘“‘Christmas tree’ by pro- 


tecting it with Nor’way or one of 
CSC’s other .anti-freezes. 










CSC anti-freezes also include PEAK* for 
permanent, all-winter protection; and 
Ajax*, the reliable anti-freeze with evap- 
oration retardant. 
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Giant Diesel Cylinder Hone 


employs Oilgear Fluid Power 


Gains shock-free, rapid reciprocation, 
improved product 


Like all progressive manufacturers, Cooper-Bessemer is 
always trying to produce better and better machines. To pros 
duce better diesels, Cooper-Bessemer built for themselves a 
hone capable of polishing diesel cylinders six feet long with 
a 26-inch bore. It turned out to be the world’s biggest... 
20 feet high. : 


As with other outstanding machine builders, Cooper- 
Bessemer came to Oilgear for the equipment to make this 
giant hone work with the required accuracy, quality and 
speed. An Oilgear pump supplies controlled power to two 
37,” x 90" cylinders that smoothly, shocklessly reciprocate 
the great hone. Adjustable thermostatic chokes in the Oilgear 
combination valve provide high speed, cushioned, controlled 
reversal of the hone. Another Oilgear cylinder 3” x 50” 
moves the work table from loading position to honing posi- 
tion and back again. Remote control from a portable panel 
enables the operator to select the reciprocating speed from 
the work station. 


Foremost in fluid power, serving the nation’s noted indus- 
trialists, Oilgear simplifies design, manufacture and opera- 
tion, speeds production, cuts costs; Oilgear is competent to 
solve any problem of yours in the fluid power range. Ask for 
further information. THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 W. 
Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 

















Oilgear Fluid Power pump, 
cylinders and control system 
reciprocate the giant hone in 
the Cooper-Bessemer ma- 
chine with a maximum rate 
of 680 inches a minute. Also 
move work table from loading 
to honing position. Rever- 
sal is cushioned, controlled, 
shock-free. Operation is auto- 
matic at the touch of a button. 
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Hotel Fires 


In the La Salle Hotel fire in Chicago on 
June 4 of this year, Mrs. Julia Barry gave 
her life to stay at her post at the central 
switchboard to warn the guests of fire. In 
the Winecoff disaster on Dec. 7, the switch. 
board was also used to warn the guests, 

It seems strange to me that even in the 
most modern hotels there is no central alarm 
which could be sounded simultaneously jn 
all rooms. A bell system could be operated 
from the lobby or some other convenient 
place which would be easily accessible to 
either the manager or the desk clerks. This 
system, of course, should be in addition to 
all other modern fireproofing devices. 


Mrs. JEAN F. ANDERSON 














St. Paul, Minn. 


@ ... Why not institute fire drills in all 
hotels? They could be held, say, once a 
month. Obviously they would not be like the 
fire drills we had when we were children in 
school, as guests in hotels vary from day to 
day. But at least those who were “caught” 
by such fire drills would be apt to know 
what to do and where to go if they wer 
ig unfortunate enough to be in a hotd 

re. 

Perhaps with such training throughout the 
country, disasters like Newhall, La Salle, and 
Winecoff could be avoided. 


JoxuN Moss 
New York City 


Many hotels do have centrally operated 
alarm systems, which simultaneously notify 
all floors in case of fire. Certain cities, in- 
cluding New York, require such systems by 
ordinance. Some hotels even maintain theit 
own 24-hour fire brigades. 


In Defense of the Priestess 


The central figure of “Priestess of the 
Occult” [Mrs. Gertrude Marvin Williams’ 
book, reviewed in the Nov. 18 Newsweet] 
bears no resemblance to H. P. Blavatsky as 
she is known to thousands of students d 
“The Secret Doctrine,” “The Key to Theos 
ophy,” “Isis Unveiled,” etc ... 

NEWSWEEK reports that “Mrs. Williams is 
inclined to regard ‘Isis Unveiled’ and ‘The 
Secret Doctrine’ as plagiarized poppycock.” 
For this well-chosen phrase your reviewe 
is to be congratulated . . . But Mrs. Wit 
liams’s opinion happens to be untenable- 
H. P. Blavatsky’s works bear internal ev- 
dence that they could never have been pli 
giarized, and anyone who cares to verily 
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We've had a baby, too! 


This yuletide, America’s “younger set” 
will dine on a notable development of 
the National Dairy Laboratories. 


It is an infant food, built on a milk 
base. It contains all the vitamins and 
minerals that normal babies are known 
to require. They’re put right into the 
milk itself — so no supplementary vita- 
mins are necessary. 


That saves time for busy mothers. 
It saves mistakes, too. There’s no danger 
of forgetting something essential. Best 
of all, it provides adequate nutrition 
for babies at a price that even low- 
budget families can afford. 


Formulac, this infant food, has been 
tested under clinical supervision and 


proved successful in promoting growth 
and development. It has been accepted 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
It should be used upon the recom- 
mendation of your physician. 
Formulac, available in drug and 
grocery stores, is another product of 
National Dairy’s constant research -in 
the field of nutrition. It is consistent 
with the modern idea that it is better to 
prevent illness by proper feeding dur- 
ing the first, most critical. period of 
human life than to try to correct nu- 
tritional disorders after they occur. 


To that extent, it marks a real Christ- 
mas present to the nation’s children. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 



































POWER is vital 
to your market-plans for ’47 


Forecasts point to continued high 
demand for manufactured products 
throughout 1947. You've mapped 
your markets, planned your sales 
campaigns. 

But what about your production? 


Will your present power equipment 


stand the strain of peak operation 


needed to fill the avalanche of 
orders? Or will a major accident 
force a shut-down — setting you back 
months behind your competitors, 
Put POWER in your overall plan- 
ning for 1947. You can help forestall 
power headaches by means of I Tart- 
ford Steam Boiler’s insurance and 
engineering. Based on vears of ex- 
perience, the Company's inspections 


of insured power equipment are 


designed to uncover the hidden 
danger spots — so that these may be 
corrected before damage is done. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has, by far, 
the largest field staff devoted solely 
to power-equipment inspection. This 
staff draws upon the experience the 
Company has gained in 80 years of 
concentration in this one line — 
power equipment insurance. 

These are a few of the considera- 
tions that have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler the outstanding first choice 
among those who purchase power- 
equipment insurance. Ask your 
agent or broker how 
you, too, can profit 
from the Company’s @ 





facilities. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines « Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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this statement has only to study them for 
himself. 

No, Mrs. Williams has not “offended the 
faithful” in any real sense. To offend them 
you have first to reach them with something 
more than bad psychology, clever journal- 
ism, unconcealed bias, and a pop-gun bar- 
rage of nineteenth-century canards. 

H. P. Blavatsky was an unpopular philoso- 
pher all her life, and did not pretend to 
regret the fact. . . . She never sought the 
approval of popular prejudice nor labored 
to obtain kudos from the press. 


Eprrors 
Theosophy Magazine 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Mrs. Gertrude Marvin Williams . . . be- 
trays herself as having read as much of the 
theosophical literature as served her pur- 
pose and ignored the rest. 


Cuar.es M, Hae 
New Liskeard, Ont. 
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White Canes 


In California, if not elsewhere, a white 
cane can be used only by the blind. 

Isn’t it symbolic that both John L. Lewis 
and President Truman are sporting white 
canes (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 2, pages 30 and 
81)? 


W. H. Hemry 
Benicia, Calif, 











Harris & Ewing Acme 
Canes: For one a prop, the other a present 


Sorry, Mr. Hemry, it’s only the light te- 
flection that makes Mr. Lewis’s cane appeat 
white. Actually it is brown, shading into 
black, Lewis has been carrying a cane since 
October, following an appendicitis operation. 

President Truman’s walking stick is an of- 
color white ash given to him years ago at an 
American Legion Convention. 
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Strikes and Duels 


No longer are two individuals having 4 
dispute permitted to fight a duel, but two 
groups of individuals are permitted to stage 
a strike, a veritable duel. Why the differ 
ence? In the first case, the American people 
devised a mechanism for obtaining justice 
that eliminates the need for duels, In the 
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BETTER BY FAR 


Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and cash awards 
for best miniature Napoleonic coaches or model cars submitted by 
boys of 12-19 years inclusive. For information, write: Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


On the Air: 


HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice weekly. See your local newspaper for time and station. 











HANDLE WITH CARE 


When the little man steps out with 
mother, she thinks of safety first — and 
that’s the big reason she’s glad her new 


ear has a Fisher Body. 


She’s glad the body is a solid unit of 
steel, for she knows its Unisteel con- 
struction has a Fisher-pioneered Turret 
Top and is braced like a bridge, on all 


sides, top and bottom. 


She knows, too, that many features — 
such as No-Draft Ventilation, to guard 
against colds; door handles which can 
be securely locked inside as well as 
outside — provide that special kind of 
comfort enjoyed in Body by Fisher, the 


feeling of complete protection. 


When you buy your car, look for the 
emblem — Body by Fisher — symbol of 
38 years of superior coacheraft, and 


mark of a car r rally worth waiting for. 


You get Body by Fisher 


only on 
GENERAL MOTORS CARS 
CHEVROLET e PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE ° BUICK 
CADILLAC 


1946 Cadillac, Series 62 
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YES I Now you can get HEMO 


My 6 can ri 





Penn 










JUST 2 GLASSES OF HEMO MADE 
WITH MILK SUPPLY A FULL DAYS NEEDS 
OF ALL TKESE VITAL VITAMINS AND 






TAKE YOUR PICK—/N EITHER L/QU/D OR 
POWDER MEMO YOU GET THE SAME GENEROUS ‘Aes 






























/ <7 y x 
AMOUNTS OF VITAMINS AND MINERALS ! MINERALS . hay. 
ila. 
JUST ONE GLASS of Hemo gives you: 
eso to U.S. Government figures, 3 (The Vitamin A in 3 boiled eggs! me 
out of 4 families may not get the proper | ne 

amount of vitamins and minerals in their daily |] The Vitamin B, in 4 slices of whole wheat bread! 

: PLUS 
diet today. a . . | 

: J — The Vitomin B. (6) in 4 servings of spinach! 

That's why it’s wise for every mother to PLUS 
serve her family HEMO—Borden’s wonderful The Vitamin 0 in 3 servings of beet liver! 
vitamin-full, mineral-rich food drink! PLUS 

Whether you use the Liquid or Powder, The Niacin in 3 servings of carrots! 

. he ge one PLUS . 
HEMO offers most of the important vitamins | as 
Sea in | 1 

and minerals so essential to your family’s health. The Iron in — of beef a & 

HEMO’s adh lorious-t ast ing, (00, grownups, The Colcium & Phosphorus in 2 servings ot cauliflower 
as well as children go for it! Serve it hot or cold, Lond 1 serving of cooked green beans combined! 


at meals, or any time during the day. 








Only 59¢ for 24 delicious servings... about 
2Y)¢ a serving! 


















HEMO exceeds adult requirements! 





Slumber suggestion: Try a soothing cup of Minimum daily needs set 2 servings of HEMO, POWDER OR LIQUID 
hot HEMO at bedtime to help you relax. Se ae 


BOTH LUSCIOUS 
BOTH SAME VITAMIN 
RICHNESS BOTH MAKE 
Rene. 24- SERVINGS 


x we 4a 
Pays’ Guarauieed by 
Good Housekeeping 
3 IFDGFECTIVEOR ow 
Seras Abvennistd THES 


4000 USP units VITAMINA 4900 USP units 
333 USP units VITAMIN, 400 USP units iy H 
2 milligrams VITAMIN By 3 milligrams 


9 , 400 USP units VITAMIND 410. USP units" 
vonten , (Not set) NIACIN 10.3 miligrams { 
ie ¢ 10 milligrams = IRON 15.7 milligrams 


750 milligrams CALCIUM 950 milligrains 
750 milligrams PHOSPHORUS 750 milligrams 












Te all-lamily vitamin pepper-upper 


© The Borden Compa 
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second case, no mechanism has been devised 
to supplant strikes. 

Duels were abolished by the establish- 
ment of courts of law (municipal, state, Fed- 
eral), bythe endowment of each court with 
power commensurate with its task, and by 
making its decisions binding on all parties to 


ig cap Ut Yay a 


ape have been reaping the incaleuble 


henefits of this sagacious provision. 

Why do we not establish courts of labor 
relations, their powers commensurate with 
their task, their decisions binding on all par- 
ties concerned, their staffs equipped with all 
relevant, up-to-the-minute facts required in 
order that these courts may make decisions 
that are impartial, fair, just, and equitable? 
... Collective bargaining will not be super- 
seded, but will continue to be pursued to 





International 
Peaceful settlements or the ol’ heave-ho? 


the limit. Only when the solution to a dis- 
pute becomes deadlocked in the collective 
bargaining process should the case be re- 
ferred to a court of labor relations. Further- 
more, each grievance can be handled imme- 
diately and the menacing accumulation of 
complaints and resentments avoided. The 
necessity for strikes can be eliminated. 
Labor, capital, and the public can each ex- 
perience a new and exhilarating sense of 
security, 
Burton B. JOHNSON 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


By all means strikes should be outlawed 
and compulsory arbitration substituted, 
Eight strikes in five years in a major indus- 
try are too much. Too many innocent by- 
standers are hurt. Strikes are civil war with 
their dead, wounded, and waste of material 
and money . . . Strikes should be as abhor- 
Tent... as war, 


ArtTHuR D, READ 
Monroe, La. 
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More About Hazlitt 


Permit me to congratulate NEWSWEEK on 
Mr. Henry Hazlitt’s articles on rent control 
and labor policy. .They represent fine 
thinking and clarity of expression seldom 
found among economics writers. I have en- 
joyed his articles immensely and look for- 
Ward to them every week. 


InvING MEHR 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


€ Referring to the article in your Nov. 95 
issue under “Business Tides.” This should be 
(Continued on Page 10) 


FABRICATORS WHO WANT further information about 





_ “Man the pumps, 
Mr. Christian !”’ 


THIS VENTURESOME, YOUNG “Captain Bligh” is lucky he can bail out his 


ship ... for some leaks are a lot harder to handle. What happens, 
for example, when an industrial plant’s high-pressure pipe-lines 
spring a leak? Dangerous gas or superheated steam often bursts 
loose in a murderous blast...and you can’t bail them back 
into a pipe! ; 


THAT'S WHY YOU'LL FIND so many valves and pipe-joints sealed tight 


with asbestos-rubber gaskets made of K&M Compressed Sheet 
Packing material. Scientifically compounded of asbestos fibres 
and synthetic rubber K&M Sheet Packings are a favorite choice 
of fabricators who make gaskets and packings for Industry. They 
are designed to withstand water, steam, oil, gases, acids and 
other fluids that flow through the lines. 


K&M Asbestos Sheet Packings are invited to 
write us—we'll give prompt attention to 
every inquiry. 


Nature made bhsbestos ... 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind 
since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
































DRAWN FOR JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON M 


ra 
AC PHERSON 





NOW, ELECTRONICS GOES TO WORK 
FOR J&L TO HEAT TREAT COLD 
FINISHED STEEL UNIFORMLY 


Electronics, a fast, powerful, new industrial servant, 
has been put to work by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation in the electric induction heat treatment 
of cold finished steel bars for the first time by any 
steel producer. These new “Electreat” steel bars 
have a degree of uniformity not achieved by conven- 


tional furnace heating and tank quenching methods. 


In the J&L “Electreat” process each bar is heated 
and quenched individually in exactly the same length 


of time as other bars in the lot. This is accomplished 


through the unusually accurate control of heating 
and quenching provided by the induction method. 
Yet “Electreat” bars retain their sectional accuracy 
and quality surface. Induction heating also keeps to 
a minimum decarburization which may cause uneven 
wear in a finished part. ‘““Electreat” bars in a variety 
of sizes are available in a wide range of quenched 


and tempered treatments. 


Application of induction heating to provide uni- 
form cold finished bars with better physical proper- 
ties accents J&L’s leadership in cold finishing steel, 
invented by J&L and patented in 1859. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 














“ELECTREAT” STEEL 


Smart design and production engineers 
step up their production and cut out costly 
heat treating operations by using quenched 
and tempered cold finished steel for parts 
of autos, domestic appliances, business ma- 
chines and many other applications. By 
using bars heat treated for them in the 





| steel mills they gain advantages of increased 


strength, ductility, hardness, toughness 
without necessity of heat treating the fin- 
ished part in their own plants. This also 
removes possibility of distorting the article 
after intricate machining work has been 
completed. They now will find that J&L 
“Electreat” bars give them additional ad- 
vantage of increased uniformity over con- 
ventional heat treated bars. 


Cold finishing, patented by J&L in 1859, 
improves size accuracy, surface, and physi- 
cal characteristics of hot rolled steel bars. 
All the advantages of cold finished steel 
are retained in J&L “Electreat” process. 


Electronic principle of transformer is used 
in “Electreat” induction heating method. 
High frequency electric current flowing 
through a coil transfers to the bar passed 
through it. The resistance of the bar to the 
current causes heating to take place with 
extreme rapidity. In “Electreat’’ process 
the bars are fed continuously through an 
induction coil. Depending upon their size 
and desired temperature, they are heated in 
15 to 26 seconds to about 1600 degrees F. 
The coil itself, which does not come in 
contact with the bar, remains cool. In fact, 
you could place: your hand inside and not 
feel heat, yet if you had on a metal ring it 
would be melted instantly. When the bars 
leave the coil they pass through a cone of 
water sprays which strike the steel at high 
pressure. This produces 4 rapid rate of 
cooling to harden the steel. In cases where 
this more severe quench will fully harden 
the section it may be possible to substitute 
plain carbon steel for a low alloy steel. 


Steel can be quenched in many mediums, 
including air, water, brine, molten salts and 
various light and heavy oils. 


Heat treatment is ancient art, was prac- 
ticed by mystics and alchemists of the 
Middle Ages in fashioning armor and 
swords. Centuries later the village smithy 
still depended upon his sense of color for 
his crude but no longer mystic heat treat- 
ment. He heated steel in forge to dull red, 
cherry, or orange, plunged it into oil or 
water and determined by filing or scratch- 
ing if steel was quenched to proper hardness. 


Father of modern heat treating was Henri 
le Chatelier (1850-1936) who discovered 
many new facts about the effect of heating 
and cooling steel. He started the advance- 
ment of heat treating from a hit-and-miss 
art to an exact science. 
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With my VOICEWRITER — 
my voice can dictate 





while I do other work 





Says Thomas W. Staley, President 
STALEY MILLING COMPANY 
‘i Kansas City, Missouri 











A secretary’s working day puts no limit on him. 
He dictates any time he pleases and leaves his voice behind— 
While he attends to a multitude of executive duties elsewhere 


His VOICEWRITER and his secretary get out the day’s mail 


unhurried and undisturbed. 


With an Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER a busy man 
can be “in two places at once.” His secretary can double her 
accomplishment and her value, too. The executive team works 
smoother, easier, gets more done in less time. Try it on your 
own work and see for yourself. Just phone Ediphone, your city, 
or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. B-12, West 
Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 

















EDISON 
arma 


VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
copied by every newspaper in our country, | 
Mr. Hazlitt is so eminently fair in his treat. 
ment of the labor-employer subject, it should’ 
be given the widest possible publicity. 


W. D. Cuarman 
Evanston, Ill. 


@ I would like to express strong dissent t 
the letters in the Nov. 25 NEWSWEEK praig 
ing Henry Hazlitt’s column. I am not an off.” 
cial of General Motors or of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and if Henry | 
Hazlitt is a good economist then my training | 
in economics at three universities must be 
all wrong! Hazlitt’s views are not those of ap | 
economist but of an arch-conservative, opin 
ionated businessman. 


W. K. Burkert j 
Madison, Wis. . 


@ ... I pride myself on being a reasonably 
well-educated and intelligent person . , . 
The addition of Henry Hazlitt to your staff’ 
of commentators is just a little more than] 
can take. 4 
PauL ALTHOEN | 
Dayton, Ohio 3 
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Love and the Box Office 


A letter appearing in Newsweek of Deo, 
2 headed “What Comes Naturally” andj 
signed by Bill Strauss sets a new record for” 
making no sense whatsoever. 7 

On first reading, it appeared that Mr 
Strauss objects to films which present lo 
themes. On second reading, it began to seem 
that Mr. Strauss objected to pictures being’ 
styled “thrilling love stories.” His attitude 
indicates that to him, at least, the word: 
“thrilling” is synonymous with the word 
“new.” 

Contrary to Mr. Strauss’s expressed opin 
ion, love in Hollywood is the same as any. 
where else—that goes for the human as well 
as the celluloid brand. It has not been our 
attempt to be educational in bringing “Arch 
of Triumph” to the screen but to provid 
entertainment. 


JosepH C. GILPIN © 
General Studio Manager ~ 


Enterprise Productions, Inc. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


And a little publicity doesn’t hurt, eithe 
does it, Mr. Gilpin? 


| 











THE COVER: Harold Jones, a 23- 
year-old staff sergeant from Cam- 
den, N.J., enlisted in 1941 and 
fought with the First Division 
through Africa, Sicily, Belgium, and 
Germany. Discharged in October 
1945, he tried six months of civilian 
life, then reenlisted. “It’s pretty 
rough outside,” he explained. In 
this photograph by NEWSWEEKS 
cover photographer, O. C. Sweet, 
Jones is aboard the transport Gen- 
eral Richardson about to sail for 
Germany again. For a report on the 
physical and mental state of the 
peacetime Army, see page 32. 
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What’s a 


“Veodlon Foading’ 


-»eand how does it tell your future 


? 


“Veeder-Reading” is a standard term originated by one of 
the leading electrical manufacturers to designate the figures 
noted down, at stated intervals, from the face of a Veeder-Root 
Counting Device installed on a production machine or process. 





And Every “Veeder-Reading” is a Direct Reading that 
tells the story without need of translation . . . tells in bold 
figures the exact number of turns, strokes, pieces, trips, motions 
or other performance-units completed by a machine during a 
minute, hour, shift or other production-period. So errors can 
be prevented, schedules tightened, production sped up, costs 
kept down. That’s known throughout all industry as Veeder- 
Root Countrol. Find out how 
it can be built into your 
product, to brighten its sales 
future. Write. 


The Counting Howse off Gnauditey 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


In England : Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley 
Way, Croydon, Surrey 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow $s 


> oa 





Canital Straws 
Ren. Mark Clark will soon leave his 


post as U.S. Commissioner for Austria. 
He probably will get the Pacific Coast 
Sixth Army command . . . High officials 
hope that private U.S. banking interests 
will participate in the new import-export 
arrangement being worked out for the 
British and U.S. zones of Germany . . . 
Joseph J. O’Connell Jr., Treasury general 
counsel, is a likely successor to O. Max 
Gardner as Under Secretary of ‘he 
Treasury when the latter becomes Am- 
bassador to London . . . Democratic 
Congressional leaders still haven't been 
invited to the White House to talk over 
Democratic “minority” policies. 


Truman’s Message 
White House aides who've had a peek 


‘at notes for the preliminary draft of the 


President’s State of the Union message 
say it will be far from the 21-point 
legislative program he sent the last Con- 
gress, They describe it as “right in the 
middle of the road.” 


Byrnes’s Retirement 

While it’s now expected that Byrnes 
may resign as Secretary of State during 
1947, he will not go out in January as 
some White House aides have intimated. 
Byrnes had such hints in mind last week 
when a question about his future drew 
a chuckle: “Just let them try to get rid of 
me.” While thus jovially discounting his 
opponents’ maneuvers to force him out, 
the tired and aging Secretary is awaiting 
only a suitable climax before bowing out 
voluntarily. His friends expect that if 
the Moscow Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters next March produces a satisfactory 
German peace treaty, he will take the 
occasion to retire to the easier role of 
Souther elder statesman, as Mrs. Byrnes 
has long urged. Although General Mar- 
shall’s name still tops the list of his nos- 
sible successors, further improvement of 
relations with Russia might bring in a 
civilian, 


Farm Tariff Propaganda 

_U.S. farmers’ chronic fear of competi- 
tion from imports of low-cost foreign food 
sults is again being stirred up, this time 


in the hope of enlisting farm opposition 
to further tariff cuts through trade agree- 
ments. . Pressure groups opposing the 
trade-agreement program are telling the 
farmers that foreign countries, needing 
dollar exchange, can be expected to in- 
vade the American market and that gov- 
ernment-sponsored farm prices in this 
country increase that danger. Agriculture 
Department specialists point out in reply 
that big food producers like the Latin 
American nations, New Zealand, and 
Australia have plenty of dollars and what 
little food other countries could spare 
wouldn't make a dent in American de- 
mand or prices. 


Anderson to Stay 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson, de- 
spite his frail health and strong desire 
to quit his Cabinet post, plans to stay 
on at least until the middle of next year, 
rumors to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Quarrels within the department over his 
proposed reorganization of the produc- 
tion and marketing branch and abolition 
of Triple A regional offices have been 
quieted temporarily. Things will remain 
“as is” until Congress has approved new 
appropriations and Republican farm-hloc 
members have had their say about de- 
partmental reorganization and_ policies. 


National Notes 


Look for a strong drive to toss out 
“deficit spending” when Congress con- 
venes. One proposal now being studied 
by a group of Middle Western senators 
would require Congress to levy a special 
tax to balance any appropriation in excess 
of current revenues . . . The two-term 
limit on Presidential tenure may be 
coupled with legislation providing for 
succession to the Presidency, with Repre- 
sentative Michener of Michigan, chair- 
man-to-be of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, author of the measure . . . The 
vacant post of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Transport and Communications 
has been offered to Garrison Norton, the 
department's transport expert. Until a 
few days ago Assistant Commerce Secre- 
tary William A. M. Burden was the 
strongest candidate for the job, and there 
is some speculation that his appointment 
may have been vetoed by the Democratic 
National Committee. 





Trends Abroad 


U. S. officials in Austria have noticed 
a pro-Soviet swing among French officials 
there since the Communist gains in the 


recent French elections, They find the 
French and Russian officials in Vienna 
working on a much closer basis . .. Under 
secret instructions from the Polish Security 
Ministry all Polish officials who have or 
intend to have contacts with non-Russian 
foreigners must obtain the ministry’s 
written permission . . . President Perén 
of Argentina has told Chile that ship- 
ments of Argentine wheat and other raw 
materials will stop unless a large share in 
the Chilean railways is sold to Argentina 
... There soon may be an “independent” 
Macedonian church to strengthen the 
Communist hold in the Balkans, Backed 
by Moscow, the new church would coun- 
ter the influence of the Greek and Bul- 
garian Exarchates and the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church, which hitherto have directed 
Macedonian political life. 


Soviet Radio Ban 


Washington thinks the main reason the 
Soviets ruled all foreign radio broad- 
casters off the air in Moscow is that news- 
casters obviously can tell at a glance what 
the censors have cut out of their copy. 
Too many conclusions might be drawn 
from this current knowledge of what the 
Kremlin does not want the outside world 
to know, The same risk is not involved 
with newspaper and magazine corre- 
spondents, who are not informed how 
their dispatches are cut or whether they 
are sent at all. An additional reason for 
tightening secrecy about Soviet censor- 
ship operations is that the censors them- 
selves are on a spot. Stalin’s apparent 
tendency to turn over greater responsi- 
bility to his subordinates is stirring specu- 
lation on which of them is rising fastest 
or is likely to go farthest. If a censr 
tampers with an article predicting great 
things for a certain official, that man and 
his followers may decide the censor is sid- 
ing against him—a situation decidedly 
prejudicial to the censor’s career. 


German Disarmament 


U.S. Military Government in Germany 
is still quietly grinding away at the com- 
plicated process of disarming its sector of 
the Reich. All special Luftwaffe war ma- 
tériel and the bulk of naval matériel, 
except for ammunition, have now been 
disposed of and at the current rate most 
German army supplies, will be taken care 
of by January. Fortifications and other 
installations of the German armed forces 
in the U.S. zone are being so thoroughly 
wrecked that it would be harder to repair 


them than to build new ones. Mine fields 
have been 80% cleared; “fundamental 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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defensive constructions,” permanent land 
installations, and anti-aircraft installa- 
tions are 70% destroyed. Militarist liter- 
ature is being pulped to provide paper 
for school texts and other critically needed 


books. The entire program of disarma- 
ment, however, is not expected to be 
completed until 1951. 


Ban on German Visitors 


Because of adverse criticism that at- 
tended the visits of the Social Democratic 
leader Kurt Schumacher to London and 
of Pastor Niemoeller to the U.S., the 
American Military Government feels the 
time is unripe to approve any further 
visits of prominent German personalities 
either to the U.S. or from the American 
zone to any foreign country. The State 
Department received a flood of angry 
letters protesting Pastor Niemoeller’s trip. 


Mexican Loan 


One result of Treasury Secretary Sny- 
der’s recent visit to Mexico for the in- 
auguration of Aleman probably will be a 
Mexican loan application. Aleman’s in- 
augural address outlined a broad program 
of public works which Snyder discussed 
in detail with various Mexican officials. 
Application probably will go before the 
Export-Import Bank, or perhaps the In- 
ternational Bank, rather than to the Treas- 
ury for a direct loan. The amount still is 
indefinite. 


UN Assembly Presidency 

Britain and the U.S. will push for the 
reelection of Paul-Henri Spaak of Bel- 
gium as president of the United Nations 
General Assembly. They attribute much 
of the success in setting up the Assembly's 
working machinery to Spaak’s leadership 
and don’t want to lose him for a more 
opinionated international figure, such as 


delegate Manuilsky of the Ukraine, 


Foreign Notes 


Former King Peter of Yugoslavia has 
applied for a visa to the U.S. to attend 
to his “personal affairs.” It probably will 
be refused . . . Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose of Britain are taking Jes- 
sons in Afrikaans in preparation for their 
South African visit in February . . . King 
Features Syndicate has sold Otto So- 
glow’s comic strip, “The Little King,” to 
the Austrian Communist Weekly, Die 
Woche. In their advance promotion, the 
Communists announced joyfully: “The 
Little King Is Coming to Austria!” .. . 
Brazilian reports say that U.S. Ambas- 
sador Pawley now owns a controlling in- 
terest in the English-language Rio de 
Janeiro Herald. 





Soviet-U. S. Trade 


Notwithstanding diplomatic friction 
and inability to get U.S. manufactures, 
Russia is shipping goods here at four 
times the prewar rate. Unpublished of- 
ficial figures value shipments in the 


first half of 1946 at $56,900,000—mostly 
furs, but also scarce manganese and 
chrome ores, as well as diamonds, emer- 
alds, and platinum. Year-end totals are 
expected to leave the rate unchanged. 


The year’s total exports from the U.S. 
to Russia—mainly UNRRA and Lend- 
Lease supplies—will fall $150,000,000 
short of the $400,000,000 credit allowed 
the Soviets for goods in the Lend-Lease 
pipeline alone. 


Credit Survey 


Behind the Federal Reserve System’s 
current survey of member-bank business 
loans—now over $10,000,000,000 for the 
first time—is the conviction that credit 
extensions must be watched more care- 
fully than ever to forestall possible future 
accusations of overexpanded lending. One 
of the survey questions: Was the borrow- 
er’s business founded after 1942? Survey 
results won't be known before February. 


Air-Mail Lettergrams 

The Post Office Department is con- 
sidering introduction soon of an air-mail 
“Jettergram,” a single sheet of paper 
which folds like wartime V-Mail blanks 
into envelope form. It would be carried 
on overseas air-mail routes at a uniform 
10-cent rate. 


Business Footnotes 

Midwinter catalogues of major mail- 
order houses show price cuts running as 
high as 57% from those in the fall cata- 
logues. Higher price tags are confined 
mostly to items still in short supply— 
metal goods, electrical appliances, and 
furniture . . . Distilling-industry spokes- 
men predict that prices of straight and 
bonded whiskies will drop sharply soon 
after Jan. 1, Salesmen already are offer- 
ing attractive “deals” to retailers. . . 
Industry insiders expect the gradual de- 
cline in used-car prices, first evident last 


month, to accelerate early next year. 
Larger models already are $100 to $400 
below recent black-market prices . . . 
The Justice Department is considering 
antitrust actions against larger lumber 
interests . . . When some 100 tons of 
black pepper being imported from India 
have been sold to the trade, the govern- 
ment will retire from the spice business. 
Increasing quantities now are en route 
from Singapore and India, but it will be 
months before stocks are ample. 





Book Notes 


Pat Frank, author of the best-selling 
“Mr. Adam,” will have ready by spring 
a novel about top-rank diplomatic she- 
nanigans set in Budapest) where he 
served as a correspondent after the war 
. . . “Leonardo da Vinci: A Study in 
Psychosexuality,” Dr. Sigmund Freud’s 
famous analysis which has been unavail- 
able in English for fifteen years, will be 
published in March by Random House 
with an interpretative introduction by 


RENAN 


Dr. A. A. Brill, the translator and Amer. 
ican editor of Freud’s works . . . Henry 
Beetle Hough, author of “Country Edi- 
tor” and editor of the Martha’s Vinevard 
Gazette, has written a novel about the 
transition of New Bedford, Mass., from 
a whaling port to mill town. It’s called 
“Long Anchorage” . . . Scribner’s gave 
a new twist to a first edition of Margerie 
Bonner’s mystery, “The Last Twist of 
the Knife,” by accidentally omitting the 
last chapter. Now they are filling in 
readers with copies of the missing chap. 
ter. 


New Artificial Limbs 


Although a tight lid is kept on: details 
for the present, encouraging progress js 
being made by the National Research 
Council in the development of improved 
artificial limbs. Three successful opera- 
tions have been performed recently in 
which live muscles were tied to artificial 
limbs to provide a degree of muscular 
control. The idea originally was devel. 
oped in Germany. Several German pa- 
tients who successfully underwent opera- 
tions have been brought to the U.S. 
for clinical study and examination. 


Radio Notes 


Lowell Thomas, veteran radio news- 
caster, probably will shift networks and 
sponsors next season, leaving NBC and 
Sun Oil for CBS and Procter & Gamble 
. . . In retaliation for the heavy plugs 
demanded when film players make radio, 
appearances, sponsors and agency men 
will ask to have products mentioned in 
the billing of films featuring radio per- 
sonalities . . . Ad agencies are looking 
over a new mystery serial starring George 


* Raft . . . Donald O'Connor is the sur- 


vivor of a thirteen-week elimination con- 
test to find a permanent comic co-star 
for Ginny Simms, 


Movie Lines 


Bookstores throughout the country are 
getting ballots for a public vote on the 
cast for “The Miracle of the Bells,” the 
Russell Janney best-selling novel being 
adapted for the screen by Quentin Reyn- 
olds and Ben Hecht . . . England is 
expected to cut its import of major Holly- 
wood productions to save dollar credits 
... M-G-M will make “The Secret Gar- 
den,” a children’s novel by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, into a movie starring 
Claude Jarman Jr., the Florida back- 
woods boy in “The Yearling” . . . Charles 
Brackett, producer-writer, and _ Billy 
Wilder, writer-director, who collaborated 
on the films “Double Indemnity” and 
“The Lost Weekend,” are working on 4 
picture about Palestine terrorists . . . 
Sam Wanamaker, who plays the part of 
the director in the Ingrid Bergman Broad- 
way hit, Maxwell Anderson’s “Joan of 
Lorraine,” is due to sign a director-ac- 
tor contract with Warner Brothers and 
may appear in a projected dramatic 1a 
dio series. 
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: Returning veterans, working on jobs where motor trucks are 
on the 


le the purchased or used, just naturally go for GMC. For wherever 
1 belly they served ... Africa or the Aleutians, Europe or the Pacific 
1 Reyn- .».. their number one source of truck transport was the GMC 
land is “six-by-six.’ And whatever their branch of the Army... 
; a ground or air forces, combat or supply... GMC “Army Work- 
te horse” power proved its ability on the toughest jobs. 


aa Civilian GMCs benefit by the same manufacturing facilities, 
starrin 


eo incorporate the same all-truck construction and feature en- 
Charles gines of the same basic design as their military brothers... 
| Billy nearly 600,000 strong. Offered in a wide range of models, 


er chassis types and sizes, % to 20 tons, new GMC trucks provide 


ng On 8 war-proved performance for all kinds of peacetime hauling. 
Se eg 


part Traffic accidents have increased at an alarming rate since the war. 
) Broa f Careless driving, jaywalking and neglect of needed repairs are 
Joan 0 mainly responsible. Do your part to prevent accidents by obeying all 
ctor-ac- traffic laws ... by driving safely and walking carefully ... by having THE TRUCK OF VALUE 
ers and your car or truck inspected regularly, repaired promptly and properly. GASOLINE e- DIESEL 
atic ra- 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Agitation for a U.S. loan to Russia will be renewed shortly if 
American officials are guessing right. They believe Russia’s 
need for economic help is one of the important underlying rea- 
sons for the recent spectacular softening of Soviet diplomatic 
policy (see page 36). 


Negotiations for such a loan will be undertaken if the Russians 
want it badly enough to disclose information about their foreign 
trade agreements. The last time the question was up they re- 


fused to comply with the U, $. demand for a general discussion 
of Soviet trade arrangements. 


Congress wouldn't approve a Russian loan now but it might 
change its mind if Russia continues to play ball with the West- 
ern democracies, as it has recently in the United Nations, Aus- 
tria, and Iran. 


An appropriation of $500,000,000 for German reconstruction 
over the next three years will be sought meanwhile by Byrnes. 
Soundings among Republican leaders indicate that Congress 
may provide such a fund, to be matched by Great Britain. 


Byrnes will argue this would be a sound investment. Unless the 
U. S. and Britain put their merged German zones on a self-sus- 
taining basis quickly, he will contend, they will spend more in 
the long run on indefinite occupation. 


Objections to socialization of Germany will be raised in Con- 
gress. Byrnes will try to overcome them by convincing the 
House and Senate that social democracy and nationalization of 
industry offer the only hope of preventing Germany from going 
Communist. 


An investigation of radio broadcasting stations is first on the 
agenda of the reconstituted Dies Committee, to be chairmanned 
at the next session by Thomas of New Jersey. 


A committee report on Station WQQW in Washington, D. C., 
already prepared but not yet published, charges that some of 
the stockholders are “a closely knit group of individuals who 
have identified themselves with numerous Communist front 
groups and the Communist party.” 


Two California stations already are marked for examination on 
the basis of suspicion that they, too, are run by Communist 
sympathizers. 


It is between Dewey and Taft for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, in the opinion of most Republican congressmen- 
elect gathering for the next session. They talk of Vandenberg 
as the likeliest compromise in case of a deadlock. 


A Dewey-Stassen ticket is considered possible. Many Republi- 
cans expect Dewey to offer Stassen second place on his ticket. 


Republicans hope to avoid a fight over House organization by 
oftering Halleck of Indiana the floor leadership and Brown of 
Ohio chairmanship of the steering committee. 


Eisenhower-for-President talk is softer now than it was just 
after the Congressional elections but it persists. Some influential 
Democrats, convinced that Truman can’t be elected, want to 
draft the general. 


— 


Truman’s prestige is high again in party councils as the result 
of his victory over John L. Lewis. But it will slump if the Feb. 
ruary wage crisis produces another round of strikes. 


Acting Chairman Oscar Ewing will succeed Hannegan as Dem. 
ocratic party chief if Hannegan quits. Ewing's unquestioned 
loyalty to Truman commends him to the White House, where 
the choice will be made, 


Private conferences between union and Congressional leaders 
to explore the possibility of at least partial agreement on labor. 


control legislation is favored by several Republican senators, in- 
cluding Taft and Ball. 


CIO and AFL officials so far have not responded to overtures 


from the Republicans. Further efforts to arrange a meeting are 
planned. 


A compromise wholly acceptable to both sides is considered im- 
possible. However, GOP leaders feel that areas of conflict can 
be narrowed down by agreement, thus confining the ultimate 
fight to specific issues and preventing a protracted blunderbuss 
duel between Congress and the labor lobby. 


A drive for increased veterans’ benefits is beginning to be felt 


in Washington even though it won't reach its height until Con- 
gress convenes. 


Immediate demands are: More and better hospital care, in- 
creased allowances for students, and extension of the amputee 
automobile program. Petitions are circulating all over the 


country and some of them are reaching thé Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


Congress probably will grant somewhat larger student allow- 
ances and expand hospital facilities enough, at least, to provide 
for the 25,000 veterans now on the waiting list for hospitaliza- 
tion. 


Some $8,000,000,000 will be required to meet the cost of vet- 
erans benefits already approved by Congress in the next fiscal 


year and any additional outlays will have to be piled on top of 
that figure. 


Anti-Communist New Dealers are organizing. Their principal 
vehicle will be the Union for Democratic Action, a group that 
bars Communists and other totalitarians from membership. 


First objective of the UDA will be to take “liberal” leadership 
away from the National Citizens PAC, the Independent Citi- 
zens Committee for the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, and 
other Communist-infiltrated organizations. 


Kickoff for the campaign will be an invitation conference in 
Washington next month. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Leon 
Henderson, Chester Bowles, President Harvey Brown of the 
Machinists, David Dubinsky of the AFL, and such right-wing 
CIO leaders as James B. Carey and Allan S. Haywood are ex- 
pected to attend. Henry A. Wallace has not been invited. 


Realignments on the extreme left are also in the offing. The 
NC-PAC is drifting farther left and toward a merger with the 
Independent Citizens Committee. The CIO-PAC is moving its 
headquarters to Washington and its policies to the right on 
orders from CIO President Murray. 
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Television camera, receiving tube, all-electronic receiver and radio relay equipment 
—are the result of pioneering and research at RCA Laboratories. 


Behind every big stride in Television- RCA Laboratories! 


From the scene of action—to your own liv- 
ing room—these RCA developments based 
upon research at RCA Laboratories mean 
television at its finest: 


RCA Image Orthicon Camera sees what- 
ever the human eye sees, even in the light 
of a match! Sports events on cloudy days 
or in twilight do not fade because this 
super-sensitive camera eliminates the need 


for strong lighting. 


RCA Mirror-backed Kinescope—search- 
light brilliance for home television. All the 
lifelike realism and detail caught by the 
RCA Image Orthicon Camera is reproduced 
by this new receiving tube that loses none 
of the original brilliance. 





RCA Victor Television Receiver—with the 
new RCA exclusive “Eye Witness” feature 
that “locks” the picture, keeps it bright, 
clear—as steady as a picture on the wall. 


RCA Radio Relay equipment enables tele- 
vision stations to broadcast events taking 
place far from the studio, and eventually 
may link television networks. In televi- 
sion, as in radio, Victrola* radio-phono- 
graphs, records, or tubes, if it bears the 
name RCA or RCA Victor, it is one of the 
finest instruments of its kind science has 
achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20 . . . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., East- 
ern Time, over NBC, *"Victrola" T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





RCA VICTOR table model tele- 
vision receiver with the exclusive 
“Eye Witness Picture Synchro- 
nizer” that assures you brighter, 
clearer, steadier pictures. It is now 
available in some areas—see your 
local RCA Victor dealer. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 









































“*... Shall witness live in BRASS of this day’s work” 


KING HENRY V, meeting the French 
assault at Agincourt, thus foretold the 
immortality of the English yeoman, his 
long bow, and his “‘cloth-yard shaft.” 


And when he spoke of immortality, 
he naturally spoke of Brass. For so 
many monuments, tablets, and memo- 
rials of medieval times were made of 
the golden-yellow alloy because it was 
known to be almost ageless in its defi- 
ance of wear and the elements. Many 
of these memorials, even when exca- 
vated, have been found well se/f-preserved 


since early in the fourteenth century. 


For the selfsame reason, nowadays, 
Brass comes naturally to mind when 
product-designers want to foretell the 
future with utmost certainty as to their 
product’s performance and their cus- 
tomers’ loyalty. Then they can know 
that, far into the future, Brass will 


bear working witness to their sound 
business judgment. 


Many of these designers, further- 
more, specify Bristol Brass as a matter 
of course, for they have learned that 
Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire al- 
ways meet specifications physically, 


(KING HENRY THE FiFTH, ACT IV, SCENEIII) 


dimensionally, and delivery-wise. If 
you have design work now in process, 
have Bristol’s Sales Engineering Labo- 


ratory point out to you the special bene- 
fits... both in manufacturing and sell- 
ing... which will follow on your owa 
specification of Bristol Brass. 





THE 
‘BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Cons. 
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Scripps-Howard papers appeared a car- 
toon by Talburt depicting an ‘upswing in 
the Truman stock. On Friday, two astute 
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THE PRESIDENT: Rise in Political Stock 


For Harry S. Truman, last week was 
the most satisfying of his 87 weeks in 
the White House. In his handling of the 
coal strike, the President had scored and 
he knew it. 

True, no hats had been thrown in the 
air, no cheers had split the depressing 
quiet which had enveloped the White 
House following the November elections. 
Even the press and radio had _ been 
reticent in placing the credit for break- 
ing the coal strike where it belonged— 
on the man who had only wanted to be 
a representative from Missouri, but was 
elected senator; who had only wanted 
to be senator, but was chosen Vice Presi- 
dent; who had only wanted to be Vice 
President, but through succession had 
become President. 

By last week, Washington had come 
to the realization that behind Mr. Tru- 
man’s inherent modesty was a stout lode 
of courage. Visitors to the White House 
shook the Presidential hand with a new 
respect; throughout the capital, Demo- 
crats who had been quietly conspiring 
to disassociate themselves from Mr. Tru- 
man’s possible candidacy for reelection 
in 1948 began to reconsider. 
Even those most merciless rib- 


supplementing it under a sun lamp). 

First, Mr. Truman in a firm, clear voice 
read two statements, one explaining the 
purposes of the new Office of Temporary 
Controls (see page 22), the other an- 
nouncing creation of a nine-member com- 
mittee to advise the Atomic Energy 
Commission (see page 60). Then came 
the questions from the newsmen. Yes, 
three messages to the new Congress were 
in the preparations stage—the regular 
message on the State of the Union, the 
budget message, and one on the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

Would he have recommendations for 
corrective labor legislation in the eco- 
nomic message? No, replied Mr. Truman, 
that would be in the message on the State 
of the Union. Obviously, the man who 
had broken the rail strike last May ‘and 
the coal strike seven months later thought 
the labor question as important as any 
single issue that would face the con- 
vening Congress. 

The New Truman: If the President 
had entertained any doubts that he now 
enjoyed a new prestige, the remainder 
of the week removed them. In the 





sters in Washington, the mem- 
bers of the Gridiron Club, 
wound up their winter dinner 
on Saturday night with an actor 
singing this paraphrase of the 
title song of a famous musical* 
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judges of grass-roots opinion, both for- 
mer governors of Kansas, Alf M. Landon, 
the 1936 GOP Presidential nominee, and 
Harry Woodring, a Democrat and former 
New Deal Secretary of War, called at 
the White House. On leaving, Landon, 
bearing a pad of Presidentially auto- 
graphed matches for his 13-year-old son 
Jack, volunteered that he thought Mr. 
Truman’s “stock was going up a little 
bit with the people.” Woodring put. it in 
political terms: Mr. Truman, he ventured, 
would be a candidate to succeed him- 
self in *48. “Who else is there?” he 
asked rhetorically. 


Significance 


The Truman performance in the coal 
strike was the first fruit of plans made by 
the President and his advisers nearly a 
month before the November elections. 
Convinced at that time that the Repub- 
licans would win both the House and 
Senate (NEwsweEEk, Nov. 4), they de- 
cided that the President should spend 
the next two years attempting to perform 
his duties solely with an eye to results, 
whether the results might be politically 
favorable or unfavorable. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
Mr. Truman believes that machinery is 
necessary to prevent fabor from chal- 
lenging the sovereignty of gov- 
ernment. Politically, the results 
of such a course can only hurt 
the Democratic chances to re- 
gain the wavering labor vote, 
without which the party has lit- 
tle hope to win. Yet there is a 
possibility that by such a course 





of more than a decade ago: Mr. Truman can recapture some 
= of the conservative Democratic 
wise. Of us we sing, Harry, vote which unquestionably de- 
process, ee is the greatest thing, —) : “ ney Hor he 
arry, simply stayed away from the 

ig Labo- Moke the word ‘cooperation’ : polls last month. 
ial bene- ff Worthy of a mighty nation. a ae | Persons close to the White 
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eo Truman is now bent on being a 
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state of mind. Promptly at 10:30 
a.m., the doors to the executive 
offices swung open and the cor- 
respondents filed in. Behind his 
desk stood Mr. Truman, looking 











sible candidates, including Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, irks him. 
The task that confronts him in 
rebuilding the party and his own 
prestige to a point where victory 














fit and happy, and still retaining would seem certain is sizable. 

N some of his Florida tan (since The politicians know this by in- 
his return from Key West three stinct, but there is also scientific 
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per cent of the country now thinks a 
Republican will be occupying the White 
House in 1949; only 9 per cent believes 
the occupant will be a Democrat. 


He Stands Like Truman 


Finding the right man to impersonate 
a President is ticklish business. Still, to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Roman Bohnen 
looked fine in his portrayal of President 
Truman in the new atom-bomb film, “The 
Beginning or the End.” He talked right. 
Even in full-face shots, he looked right. 
But Presidential Secretaries Charles Ross 
and Matt Connelly found a fatal flaw: 
Bohnen’s posture did not do justice to 
the erect carriage ex-artillery Captain 
Truman is justifiably proud of. 

Dutifully last week M-G-M made re- 
takes with a new “President Truman,” 
fully OK’d by the White House secre- 
taries and the State Department. The 
new “Truman” is Art Baker, radio and 
screen character actor, who once toured 
the country as choir leader for Billy Sun- 
day, the evangelist, and now has a pro- 
gram of folksy comment over KFI in Los 
Angeles. Once a cemetery guide and a 
bankrupt refrigerator dealer and more re- 
cently on the People Are Funny and the 
Grouch Club programs, Baker plays the 
rabbi in the forthcoming movie “Abie’s 
Irish Rose,” a Bing Crosby production. 

Of course, though his voice was good, 
Art Baker did not look much like Mr. 
Truman. But when his generous white 
hair was cropped and_ steel-rimmed 
glasses were fitted and he was photo- 
graphed obliquely from the rear, he 
“ame Close enough to the President, His 


posture looked fine. 


Lady in the Dark: Standing on the New Jersey shore, a 
photographer pictured the Statue of Liberty from an unusual 
angle, glowing against the scintillating diadem of New York's 


Office to End Offices 


The name itself told the story. The 
Office of Temporary Controls which 
President Truman created last week was 
an alphabetical catchall designed merely 
to liquidate his once all-powerful war- 
time emergency agencies. A milestone on 
the road from government controls to a 
free economy, the OTC replaced the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
the Civilian Production Administration. 

As the OWMR, OES, OPA, and CPA 
became history, the OTC took over their 
few remaining tasks: controlling rents, 
rationing sugar, setting sugar and rice 
ceilings, and enforcing material priority 
controls, It also took over their remaining 
20,000 employes, one-fifth their wartime 
personnel peak. To head the new agency, 
the President appointed Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, 59-year-old West Pointer, 
who had been a New Deal trouble-shoot- 
er. Since Fleming keeps his $12,000-a- 
year job as Federal Works Administrator, 
he will get no pay from the OTC. 

Although John R. Steelman thus lost 
his dual job as OWMR and OES chief, 
Mr, Truman immediately appointed him 
to his former job as Assistant to the 
President. Steelman’s function: “To con- 
tinue to aid me in coordinating Federal 
agencies’ programs and policies.” 


GOP: Shake-Up 
As chairman, Rep. B. Carroll Reece 


was careful not to rock the Republican 
National Committee boat while the fall 


a 


campaign was on. Now past that shoal, 
he signed off part of his crew last week, 
No longer aboard was Marion E. Martin 
of Maine, tall, smartly dressed assistant 
chairman of the National Committee 
since 1937 and head of its women’s di- 
vision. 

Although Reece insisted that Miss 
Martin’s resignation had no bearing on 
the Presidential aspirations of any Re- 
publican, supporters of Gov. Thomas E, 
Dewey glowered. Considering Reece a 
Taft-for-President man, they cited reports 
that Mrs. Katharine Kennedy Brown, of 
Ohio, an aggressive Taft supporter, 
would take over Miss Martin’s $12,000- 
a-year work. And it was no secret that 
others who had manned the GOP craft 
under the captaincy of Herbert Brown- 
ell, a Dewey man, were slated for dis. 
missal. 


PROBES: Bilbo Disburses 


Democracy, Mississippi-style, was sup- 
posed to be strictly off limits for the Sen- 
ate War Investigating Committee. The 
Senate Campaign Expenditures Commit- 
tee had already staked out that subject 
as its own territory, discovering what 
everyone knew, that Mississippi democ- 
racy was for whites only (Newsweek, 
Dec. 16). The War Investigating Com- 
mittee was to tackle only the mystery of 
the $39,562-plus that Sen. Theodore G. 
Bilbo had received from Mississippi war 
contractors. 

But when the committee opened its 
hearings in Washington last week, it 
found it couldn’t avoid discussing the 


peculiarities of Mississippi democracy as 





skyline just as twilight settled over the downtown skyscrapers. 
The picture records the relighting of the statue last week 
after its blackout during John L. Lewis’s coal shutdown. 
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To Gandy’s charge 


well, What developed was a political edu- 
cation. 

It was Friday, Dec. 18. On the stand 
was Robert Gandy, lean, mild-mannered 
insurance agent, deacon of the Baptist 
Church in Jackson, and longtime crony of 
The Man. He was explaining what Bilbo 
did with the $25,000 that F. T. Newton, 
red-haired, 300-pound contractor, had 
admitted giving the senator. 

“He disbursed it,” said Gandy. 

Sen. Homer Ferguson, Michigan Re- 
publican, pressed him for details. Well, 
Gandy explained, Bilbo was supporting 
Sen. Wall Doxey for reelection in 1942, 
and “you haven't been down to Missis- 
sippi during an election.” 

The Mississippi System: In Mis- 
sissippi, Gandy said, it was traditional for 
candidates who survive the first Demo- 
cratic primary to “have several confer- 
ences” with the “eliminating candidates” 
-those who didn’t make the run-off pri- 
mary. They discuss “operating deficits.” 
This leads to “commitments.” It’s called 
“maneuvering,” said Gandy. 

Ferguson ‘pressed him: “Oh, you pay 
off the men to support your candidate 
in the run-off?” 

The witness winced. “I wouldn’t put it 
that way,” he said. 

At first Gandy refused to reveal whose 
“operating deficits” Bilbo paid for Doxey. 
“It is difficult,” he said; among gentlemen 
“there are certain confidences and cour- 
tesies.” Finally, grudgingly, he said that 


‘he and Bilbo’s attorney, Forrest Jackson, 


paid $1,000 to the defeated Roland Wall, 
and Wall “decided to support Doxey.” 

Was $1,000 all they paid to Wall? No, 
admitted Gandy. Ferguson suggested 
that perhaps they held the rest of the 
money until after the election, just to 
make sure the man stayed loyal. 

“I wouldn’t put it that way,” Gandy ob- 








International 





Harris & Ewing 


that Bilbo paid off ... Collins says “No!” with a flurry of fists 


jected. “Down our way we have an in- 
stallment plan.” Then he gave the Wall 
payment schedule: Aug. 31, $1,000; 
Sept. 1, $2,000; Sept. 3, $1,000; Sept. 6, 
$1,000; Sept. 10, $500; Sept. 15 (run-off 
primary day), $2,000. 

“In Mississippi,” commented Fergu- 
son, “if you're going to lose you'd better 
lose early.” 

“T will say, Senator, that I have sym- 
pathy for the last loser,” said Gandy. 
“We are still paying off Doxey's debts.” 

Take That, Suh! Gandy testified that 


Wall wasn’t the only “eliminating candi- 
date” whose “operating deficit” Bilbo 
paid; there was also Ross Collins, a 
former representative and bitter foe of 
Bilbo. A florid-faced, round little man of 
66, Collins was sitting 8 feet behind the 
witness chair; now he moved closer so 
that he could hear the witness. Gandy 
turned and said: “Hello, Mr. Collins.” 
Collins snapped: “Don’t speak to me—a 
damned liar like you.” Gandy resumed 
his testimony. “The gentlemen . . .” he 
began. 

Collins, red with rage, jumped up and 
started a slow, swooping round-house 
right that missed Gandy’s jaw and ended 
in a shove. Gandy went sprawling. His 
chair came down on top of him. Collins 
tried to pummel and kick Gandy. The 
witness flailed his legs to ward off the 
blows. The Capitol police rushed in and 
stopped the fight. 

The police also had Mrs. Collins 
to reckon with. She, too, rushed in. A 
frail, elderly woman, she beat one police- 
man on the back, shouting that Gandy 
was lying and that he knew he was lying. 
She screamed that Collins had taken no 
money from Bilbo. . 

Above the commotion, Committee 
Chairman James M. Mead, New York 
Democrat, could be heard shouting that 


the hearing was adjourned until the next 
day. 

The next day Bilbo denied all: “I didn’t 
get a damned dollar.” He meant that all 
of the $25,000 had gone not to him per- 
sonally, but to Doxey’s campaign. Doxey 
himself said he never heard of the $25,000 
until three weeks after his defeat. But 
that wasn’t the only payment involving 
Bilbo in which the committee was inter- 
ested. There were also: 


A Cadillac presented by the contractor 
Michael T. Morrissy. Value: $1,912. 

@ A check from 
Value: $3,750. 


@ Two checks from contractors F. T. 
Newton and D. L. Knost. Combined 
total: $2,400. 

@ Construction on Bilbo’s estate of an 
artificial lake, complete with island and 
cottage, “Dream House Jr.,” by war 
contractors. Value: Undetermined. 

@ Furniture supplied by the contractors 
Morrissy and Newton. Value: $1,000. 
@ Contributions to the tax-free Juniper 
Grove Baptist Church parsonage built on 
Bilbo’s land. The parsonage is in Bilbo’s 
name and the minister was never per- 
mitted to move in. Value: $5,500. 

But ‘f the Senate was to decide that 
such cu.tributions disqualified Bilbo for 
membership, the War Investigating Com- 
mittee first had to find out whether they 
were given to him in payment for help 
in wrangling war contracts. Bilbo’s own 
opinion: “That’s ridiculous.” 


Saal 


VETERANS: His War's End 


More than most men, 27-year-old Capt. 
James J. McCloskey Jr. had a right to for- 
get about the war. He had fought through 
eight campaigns with the Third Infantry 


another contractor. 
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Division and had suffered three wounds. 
But he could not forget the 38 men of 
his outfit who would never come back. 

After his discharge last summer, Mc- 
Closkey set out from his home in South 
Orange, N. J., in his prewar Plymouth 
coupé. “It was my duty,” he said, ‘to 
see each family and try to fill in for 
them, as best I knew how, the gap be- 
tween the last letter and the War De- 
partment telegram.” 


In Duluth, Minn., he told one tamily 


how their son had been kled bya Ger 


man “burp” gun in an Italian vineyard 


Qn the front porch of an adobe ranch 


house near Austin, Texas, he sat for tour 


hours describing the Vosges Mountains 
where a corporal was killed by a Ger- 
man shell. Near Winslow, Ariz., he 
found the family of Johnny Edwards, 
killed in the bloody pit of Cassino; John- 
ny’s favorite horse, saddled and bridled, 
was tied near his old home as it had 
been every day since his family learned 
of his death. In Dutch Flat, Calif., Mc- 
Closkey was welcomed to a white clap- 
board cottage by the family of his best 
friend, Lt. David Waybur, winner of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, who 
was killed by a German sniper in 1945. 
Waybur’s family made him stay three 
weeks, 

Last week McCloskey was back home 


and at work as a $175-a-month tester in 


the chemistry laboratories of the National 
Oil Products Co. of nearby Harrison. His 
pilgrimage had taken him three months, 
traveling 15,000 miles and visiting fami- 
lies in seventeen states. It had cost him 
$1,000. But he was content. His war was 
now over. 


Por 


PEOPLE: Home for Life 


To the short, energetic Italian, who 


talked with an cld-oountry accent, Cal 


fornias offer of freedom was preposter- 


ous. At 72 Antonio di Tardo had found 


a home, a job that he liked, and friends. 
After work, he could sprawl on his cot 
and listen to “Addio a Napoli” and other 
records in his battered classical albums. 
It was true he was no longer allowed to 
flourish the wide mustachios that had 
been the glory of his youth. But this 
injured only his vanity, not his well- 
being. 

Otherwise, nobody bothered him. Peo- 
ple treated him “nice.” Said di Tardo: 
“Why I wanna go? I’m a like it here too 
much.” 

Like many another landlord with an 
unwelcome tenant, the State of Cali- 
fornia last week could only grin and bear 
him. If di Tardo didn’t want to leave 








International 


Three of a Kind: When Mrs. Dawna Clawson Francis (right) appeared in a Los 
Angeles court seeking a contested divorce from Guy Edward Francis, nightclub 
manager, her sisters, Doris and Dorothy Clawson, came along to make sure 
she got it. The three D’s are triplets, 21, and loyal. Result: Divorce Granted. 


San Quentin Prison, there was nothing 


California could do about it. 

It was the fifth time since 1927 that 
the state had offered to parole the Ital- 
ian-born lifer who had killed his wife in 
a quarrel in 1920. Each time di Tardo 
had rejected the offer with the protest: 
“I gotta nobody no place. My friend, he 
is all here. I treata people nice. They 
treata me nice.” Originally assigned to 
the prison’s jute mill, he is now cell 


tender in the Old Prison block, There 


Ui Tard has a omer cell to hse 


It costs California $650 a yea to hep 


him, But the state sentenced di Tardo to 
life, and he means to see that he gets it 


The Angel of Mallow 


One night this fall at Gracie Mansion, 
home of William O’Dwyer, Irish-borm 
Mayor of New York, the after-dinner talk 
drifted around to Willie O. and his wife, 
the “Angel of Mallow.” Willie O. was 
William O’Brien, a full-bearded, often- 
jailed Irish patriot, lieutenant of Charles 
Stewart Parnell in Ireland’s struggle for 
liberty. His wife was an Irish patriot, too, 
though born Sophie Raffalovich, a Jew, 
in Riga, Latvia. O’Dwyer’s Irish-born 
guests recalled how no one who asked 
help at Sophie’s cottage door in Mallow, 
Cork, ever was turned away empty- 
handed, though it was only a silver spoon 
she had to give. 

The mayor’s brother, Paul O’Dwyer, 
said he understood Mrs. -O’Brien still was 
alive in France. Now 86, and without 
money, she had been hidden by friends 
during the five years of German occupa- 
tion. Thanks to her County Cork accent, 
she had fooled the Nazis about her Jew- 
ish origin. 

Mayor O’Dwyer suggested a “Widow 
O’Brien Fund,” contributing $100. The 
guests ‘chipped in. As news of the fund 


spread, the amount climbed. One 73-year- * 


old woman sent $1—she had known Mrs. 
O’Brien in Cork in the old days. Other 
checks, mostly for small amounts, were 
enclosed in warm, rambling letters re- 
calling Ireland’s struggle. 

Last week $1,750 was sent to France 
to brighten Mrs. O’Brien’s Christmas. 
“We lads from the Blackwater and from 
the Knockmealdown could do no less for 
the Angel of Mallow,” said Sean Keating, 
who helped to start the fund. And Paul 
O’Dwyer said that he and Keating were 
planning a “Widow O’Brien Dinner” at 
$100 a plate to make her New Year 


happy. 


PS 


ACCIDENTS: Christmas Bound 


It was 2:45 a.m. Friday Dec. 18. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s “Golden Trian- 
gle” express was speeding at 85 miles an 
hour across Ohio toward Chicago. Only 
a glimmer of light shone in the front two 
coaches, where a bunch of soldiers from 
Fort Dix, N. J., sprawled in twisted dis- 
somfort. The only sounds were the click- 
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ing monotone of the wheels 
on the rails, the heavy 
breathing of uneasy sleep- 
ers, the mutter of low talk. 

Suddenly, there was a 
stunning crash. Glass and 
steel shattered among the 
sleepers. Steam hissed over 
them in a white fog of 
scalding death. The first 
coach was derailed. The 


veoond bent almost double 


a oped ove a Seto 


embankment. The express 


had crashed into the wreck 
ofaneastbound freight train 


which only seconds before 
had rammed into another 
halted by a broken air hose. 

In the wreckage, search- 
ers found the bodies of four 
trainmen and fifteen sol- 
diers. The GI’s were going 
home for Christmas, then 
to Japan for occupation 
duty. They died near Coul- 
ter, Ohio. 





Buried Alive 


With bare, bleeding 
hands they hacked at the 
pile of rubble three stories 
high. Hard-boiled cops and 
firemen, to whom disaster 
and death were all in the 
day’s work, wept un- 
ashamedly. Out of the de- 
bris, spurring them on, 
came the cries of the still- 
living. An invisible man 
was shrieking, over and 
over: “Get me out of here.” 
Invisible women screamed in panic. In- 
visible children whimpered. 

This mountain of brick, plaster, and 
concrete that had become a tomb in 
New York last week had been a six-story 
uptown tenement housing 22 families. At 
1:10 am., Dec. 12, the building had 
suddenly collapsed, burying alive those 
victims whom the wreckage did not kill 
outright. 

The rescue crews had power shovels 
and pneumatic drills. But they could 
use them only sparingly, for any shift in 
the debris might crush the still-alive. 
They had to pick the rubble apart brick 
by brick, while doctors and_ priests 
crawled through crevices in the wreckage 
with pain-deadening morphine and re- 
ligious consolation. The cries of Nick 
Sloane sounded for seven hours before 
the rescuers could drag him to safety; 
his wife, three children, and brother all 
were dead. Joseph Arigo’s groans drove 
the rescue crews to frantic efforts for 
eight hours, but just before they could 
reach him, an avalanche of masonry 
crushed out his life. Adolph Joseph Pop- 
per was still alive, but his father, mother, 
sister, and brother were dead. It was only 
after 59 hours of digging that the last 
body was found and removed. 





Because boys will be boys, a New York tenement becomes a tomb 


The full toll: 37 dead. The cause: 
“mischievous boys.” 

Boys will be boys. Next door to the 
tenement was an abandoned ice house, 
favorite playground for neighborhood 
youngsters. The previous afternoon, four 
of them had squeezed in through a venti- 
lator and started a bonfire. It was quickly 
discovered, and—so the firemen thought 
—extinguished. But perhaps a stubborn 
spark remained, or perhaps other boys 
started another fire. Anyway, late that 
night, the ice house again burst into 
flames. Its roof collapsed. Its walls 
buckled and pushed over the adjoining 
tenement. 

Two of the boys who started the first 
fire were adjudged juvenile delinquents. 
But Children’s Court Justice Hubert T. 
Delaney indicated they would not be 
treated harshly. He said: “I think they 
had no conception that their act would 
cause the death of anyone.” 


al 


CRIME: Manhattan Transfer 


To Mayor William O’Dwyer of New 
York, “the Finest” looked like a collection 
of Junior G-Men, and they had accom- 
plished about as much. One month after 
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the fatal Election Day 
slugging of Republican 
campaign worker Joseph 
Scottoriggio in Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio’s_ crime-rid- 
den East Harlem (NEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 25), the New 
York City police depart- 
ment was still baffled by 
the case. It had questioned 
scores of witnesses and had 


arrested four unsavory 


characters, But the cops 


didn't even pretend to 


' a 
know who Scottoriggio s 
killers were. 

Last week O’Dwyer’s 
patience ran out. The may- 
or, an ex-cop himself, 
shook up the police de- 
partment so violently that 
its knees knocked. Assist- 
ant Chief Inspector John 
J. De Martino, robust 60- 
year-old boss of all blue- 
coats on the East Side for 
the past twelve years, was 
driven into retirement. 
Frank Fristensky Jr., who 
succeeded him, swept out 
the entire complement of 
division headquarters, Ex- 
iled to Brooklyn, which po- 
lice reporters call “Sibe- 
ria,” were the deputy chief 
inspectors who headed the 
uniformed cops and detec- 
tives in East Harlem. Elev- 
en other top police offi- 
cials were ordered to take 
physical examinations — a 
polite way of pressuring 
them off the force. : 

O’Dwyer and Police Commissioner Ar- 
thur W. Wallander acknowledged that 
this, the most thorough shake-up in 
eighteen years, was the result of police 
bungling in the Scottoriggio case “and 
crime conditions generally.” But why had 
“the Finest” bungled? Perhaps the Com- 
munist Daily Worker, which loves leftist 
Marcantonio like a comrade, inadvertently 
gave the truth away when it headlined its 
story of the police shake-up: “Report De 
Martino Balked at Marcantonio Smears.” 
Anti-Marcantonio newspapers _ hinted 
broadly at an alliance of crime, politics, 
and police in East Harlem and quoted 
Dr. Channing Tobias, esteemed Negro 
leader, as saying “Even our best neigh- 
borhoods are cursed with dens of iniquity 
that operate brazenly and openly and 
apparently with the connivance of police 
authorities.” 

De Martino, like Marcantonio, had 
been a protégé of Mayor O’Dwyer’s pred- 
ecessor, Fiorello H. La Guardia. He had 
been promoted four times by La Guardia, 
once while under investigation in 1936, 
over how “Trigger Mike” Coppola, now 
under arrest in the Scottoriggio case, 
could have operated a huge Harlem crap 
game almost under De Martino’s nose. 
Last August, De Martino and two other 
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high-ranking officials were questioned by 
headquarters about reports that many 
officers in their command were linked 
with gamblers. 

To break the Scottoriggio case, 
O’Dwyer put all East Side detectives 
under Acting Deputy Chief Inspector 
Conrad Rothengast, a husky, two-fisted 
trouble shooter. A trained athlete, who 
neither smokes nor drinks, Rothengast 
was in charge of many famous New 
York cases, including investigation of the 
bombing of the British Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair in 1940 and the Brooklyn 
College basketball-bribery scandal of 
1945. 

O’Dwyer summed up: “The challenge 
is there. A man has been killed on our 
streets. We must solve that. It may take 
20, it may take 50, it may take 1,000 
policemen. The important thing is to find 
out who killed him. We'll get ’em.” 


Heil Columbians : 


Pinned down flat and exposed to qub- 


lic view, the bluepr int of the Columbians, 
was unmistakably Irom the board ob that 


master architect of mass hatred and racial 
supremacy, Adolf Hitler. But Homer L. 
Loomis Jr., its Princeton-bred chief drafts- 
man, found that Atlanta, Ga., was the 
wrong site for such a_ structure. Last 


week the walls fell in on his close-cropped 
head. . 

Using “Mein Kampf” as his guide, 
Loomis had made some headway this fall. 
He asked prospective members only three 
questions: “Do you hate Negroes? Do 
you hate Jews? Do you have $3?” Fol- 
lowers flocked to his lightning-flash ban- 
ner—200 “inner” members, hundreds of 
$3 members, all greeting their organizer 
with a “Hail, Loomis” and a Nazi-like 


Acme Photos 
Nemeses: Renee Forrest, Waller, and Childers spoil a Hitleresque plan 


salute. They rushed a program of “zon- 
ing” city areas to keep them white. 
Negroes who tried to move in were beaten 
up and their houses were bombed; there 
were attempts to stir up race riots. 

So far everything looked fine. Then, in 
November, a prospective member, Gino 
Falco, appeared at the Columbians’ 
dingy, three-room headquarters with a 
recommendation from a_ pro-German 
propagandist now under indictment for 
sedition. He was welcomed. When the 
leaders decided they needed more pretty 
girls to attract veterans, Falco obliged 
with a 24-year-old blonde named Renee 
Forrest. 

Last week the Columbians found with 
dismay that Falco actually was Mario 
Buzzi, ace investigator for the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League of New York. 
Renee was his assistant and had used a 
cigarette-lighter camera to photograph im- 
portant documents in the Columbians’ 
files. President Emory Burke and Execu- 


tive Secretary Loomis also learned that 


two trusted Lieutenants, Ralgh Childers, 
18. and Lanier Waller, 21, had told 
plenty. On Dec. 10, Dr. James H. Shel- 


don, administrative chairman of the Anti- 
Nazi League, turned over their affidavits 
to Georgia’s attorney general, Eugene 
Cook. 


“Mein Kampf Jr.’: The Columbians’ 
plans and policies, as laid down by 
Loomis and revealed by Childers and 
Waller: 


@ They would rule Atlanta in six months, 
Georgia in two years, the South in four 
years, and the United States in ten. 

@ “They were going to start out first 
against the niggers . . . They knew, 
naturally, that the white people would 
fall for it and join up . . . If we could 
get the niggers zoned off from the white 











people, the white people would vote 


for some Columbian to be mayor of At- 
lanta . . . Then [Loomis] would go ahead 
and run the niggers out of Atlanta. He 
said they have enough guns and ammu- 
nition to blow them up out of Atlanta 
. . . They would then organize in other 
states and keep going like that and 
finally take over. Of course, the niggers 
and Jews would just have to be shot at 
. . . Naturally the Chinese and all the 
different nationalities would have to be 
run out, too.” 


@ The Columbians planned to move into 
Tulsa, Toledo, and Indianapolis this 
winter. “They have meeting rooms and 
arranged for offices already . . . They 
will go into the city like Storm Troopers, 
parading, smashing windows of Jewish 
stores, and scaring people. They will 
also start street fights. After a week of 
this they will hold a mass meeting and 
work from there on.” 


@ They had a lynch list of Georgians, 
including Rep. Helen Douglas Mankin, 
Assistant Attorney General Dan Duke 
(who recently felled Emory Burke in a 
fist fight in court), and Ralph McGill, 
editor of The Atlanta Constitution. 

@ Loomis’s cultural program: “Men are 
going to quit running around with all 
these women. Every man would be ap- 
pointed one woman or would be done 


away with . . . So everyone will settle 
down and raise big families and make 
us strong .. . Only a darned fool would 


believe in the Bible and nothing but a’ 
darned fool would say Hitler did wrong. 
[But] I can’t bring this up [yet]. Most 
people are Christians and I can’t afford 
to. Later on, when I get them convinced 
... that’s when I’m going to bring it up.” 

The Debacle: On top of all this evi- 
dence came the crowning blow: A well 
digger named Jess Johnson confessed 
that he had sold dynamite illegally to 
Ira C. Jett, Columbian charter member, 
in exchange for two $5 membership 
cards in the Ku Klux Klan. When these 
stories were told to a Fulton County 
Grand Jury, the jury promptly indicted 
Loomis, Burke, and Jett for unlawful 
possession of dynamite. Loomis and 


Burke, who had already been indicted 
for usurping police authority, were also 


Ywdhaked. on Tot Charges growing ov N 
beating a Negro. 
As the jury indicated it was just start- 


ing, Columbians quit in droves. Their 
office was almost deserted. Many mem- 
bers offered information to the police in 
return for immunity. Plainly, the blue- 
print conceived by Loomis was fast fad- 


ing under the spotlight of publicity. 


ro 


BOSTON: South Dimly Seen 


The debate concerned one of the less 
consequential questions of our time: 
whether Boston, which calls itself “The 
Hub of the Universe,” was really “the 
recognized seat of intolerance in _the 
United States,” as the retiring Gov. Ellis 
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Arnall of Georgia had charged; or 
whether that distinction should be re- 
served for Arnall’s own state, which 
elected Eugene Talmadge as governor 
this fall. 

To reporters, who asked why he was 
so critical of Boston in his new book, 
“The Shore Dimly Seen” (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 11), Arnall last week explained: 
“There is an attitude of intolerance in 
Boston. The people look down their 
noses, ban books, and treat the South as 
though it were a barbarian land.” 

Mayor James M. Curley of Boston, 
looking down his nose, snorted: “Gover- 
nor Arnall must have been sleeping or 
had a very bad nightmare, and night- 
mares in Georgia usually are destructive 
of other people. For instance, there is the 
nightmare of lynchings in Georgia. 
Lynchings are not tolerated in Boston.” 

Among the books Boston had banned: 
Lillian Smith’s “Strange Fruit,” a novel 
of race relations in the South, which cul- 
minates in the lynching of an innocent 
Negro. The locale: Georgia. 


ows 


LOS ANGELES: Forgotten Sun 


Some days last week the smog was so 
bad that visibility was less than two 
blocks. Pilots complained that they had 
trouble finding the airfield through the 
yellow-gray blanket that lay over the 
city. Motorists had to turn on headlights 
in midday. Jokes were made about how 
long it took white shirts to turn gray. A 
local newspaper commented wryly: “For 
years now the sun has been something 
of a mystery here.” 

The city was not Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
or Detroit. It was Los Angeles. 

For a city that bragged of its sunshine, 
smog had become more embarrassing 
than rain. In fact, rain was now welcome 
tc Los Angelenos. For only immediately 
after a downpour did their vaunted air 
regain its old freshness, their sunshine 
its prewar brilliance. 

The smog had been brought to Los 
Angeles in 1943 by its booming war 
industry. The gentle southerly winds 
that used to cool foreheads pleasantly, 
nudged the smoke from the industrial 


southeast area into the bowl between the 


wea and Yhe San Cabder Yourtsins. 


Sometimes a blanket of hot air lay over 
the city at about 500 feet, holding down 


the smog. Those days were the worst. 
And the smog was not just dirty fog. It 
also contained acrid fumes that rasped 
the throat and made eyes sting. No one 


knew what these fumes were, but in one 
area they killed trees and etched win- 
dows an opaque milky blue. 


Clearing the Air: Although it want- 
ed to cure the smog, Los Angeles at first 
understandably shied at antagonizing its 
new and free-spending industries. It did 
pick a goat—the big butadiene plant 
owned by the government’s Rubber Re- 
serve Corp. At a $1,500,000 cost, the 
butadiene plant eliminated all fumes. 


But the acrid smog continued and got 
worse. Los Angeles began to lay about 
wildly, blaming dumps, lumberyard in- 
cinerators, locomotives, Diesel trucks, an 
asphalt plant, and oil refineries. 

But wherever the blame might belong, 
the anti-smog drive was hampered by a 
division of authority. Los Angeles had 
its own city control board, but could not 
do anything about nearby factories out- 
side the city limits. The county board 
policed everything within its authority 
but had no jurisdiction over the 38 in- 
corporated cities which wouldn’t cooper- 
ate with the other seven in the county. 
The state was hampered by a law which 
allowed industries immunity in certain 
areas if their activities were “reasonable 
and necessary.” 

Last week, as the smog again lay thick 
and choking over the city, Los Angeles 


became frantic. The Regional Planning 
Board recommended closing the three 
city dumps. The Los Angeles Times im- 
ported Raymond R. Tucker, the college 
professor chiefly responsible for clearing 
up St. Louis’s smog from 1937 to 1942. 
Fed up with “cooperation and educa- 
tion,” two state assemblymen from Los 
Angeles prepared a bill to create a smoke 
district of the whole Los Angeles area 
(as had been done with the Boston area 
in 1910) and to give it unquestioned 
authority to control smoke. 

Plainly, Los Angeles’s condition had 
become far too conspicuous to hush up. 
All the country’s tourists might even- 
tually be infected by propaganda head- 
lines like a recent one in the self-right- 
eous St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “BEAu- 
TIFUL, SUNNY CALIFORNIA, EH? LOS 
ANGELES NOW NO. 1 SMOG TOWN.” 








Los Angeles Times 
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Smog over Los Angeles: On bad days it rasps throats and stings eyes 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Advice Man 


Once one is trapped in the spotlight 
that covers the White House, the pursuit 
of anonymity becomes a fruitless quest. 
Clark M. Clifford, the President’s ghost 
writer and legal adviser, only recently 
discovered this elementary law of polit- 
ical life and he’s not happy about it. 

Amused at Clifford’s sensitivity to pub- 
licity, the President has teased him about 
his sudden thrust into the spotlight. In 
che same vein, Press Secretary Charles 
Ross told him: “All I do around here is 
answer questions about The Great Clark 
Clifford.” Little wonder, then, that Clif- 
ford winces every time he is portrayed 
as the Administration Svengali 
or hailed as the David who 
slew Goliath John L. Lewis. 

The truth about the tall, 
blond, 40-year-old St. Louis at- 
torney falls somewhere be- 
tween the Svengali role and 
his own assertion that he is but 
a humble toiler in the Truman 
vineyards. As one aide put it 
succinctly: “When you're in a 
jam, you call for your lawyer. 
That’s what The Boss does, 
too.” In the past year, Presi- 
dent Truman has called for his 
lawyer many times to aid him 
through recurrent crises. 

Clifford is a member of the 
“Missouri Gang” only by geo- 
graphical accident. Though a 
Missourian since he was 3 
years old, he had met Mr. Tru- 
man only twice before coming 
to the White House. Neither 
meeting was memorable. The 
first, a St. Louis dinner party 
in 1938, never progressed be- 
yond introductions. The second, a lunch- 
eon six years later in Washington, only 
renewed a hazy acquaintance. At this 
meeting Mr. Truman was a happy sena- 
tor and Clifford a desk-bound Navy lieu- 
tenant, junior grade. 

The Victory Maker: In July 1945, 
Clifford, by then a two-and-a-half-striper, 
was transferred to the White House for 
four weeks to run the Naval Aide’s office 
while his friend, Capt. James K. (Jake) 
Vardaman, went to Potsdam with the 
President. Still on the payroll as assistant 
naval aide six months and one-and-a-half 
stripes later, Captain Clifford took on the 
additional duties of speech drafting and 
policy direction when Judge Samuel Ros- 
enman returned to private life. 

In April 1946, he became titular naval 
aide and continued as de facto counsel. 
Last June, Mr. Truman formalized a real- 
ity and Clifford exchanged his uniform 
for double-breasted suits. The temporary 
assignment looks as if it will last as long 
as the Truman Administration. 

The men closest to the President these 


o 


days—Clifford, Ross, Appointments Sec- 
retary Matt Connelly, RFC Director 
George Allen, Presidential Assistant John 
Steelman, and Secretary of the Treasury 
John Snyder—possess one trait in com- 
mon: a dogged loyalty and devotion to 
“The Boss.” But of them all, the President 
in recent months has come to place his 
faith increasingly in Clifford’s judgment. 

It was Clifford who backed the Presi- 
dent’s decision to veto the first OPA ex- 
tension bill last June after Senate Major- 
ity Leader Barkley and Speaker Rayburn 
warned it was the best they could get. 
He recommended veto of the Case Bill, 
arguing that its restrictive measures 
against labor would fail to bring indus- 





Clifford: In a jam, the President calls for his lawyer 


trial peace. In the meat crisis, he coun- 
seled decontrol, arguing economic instead 
of political realities. In the showdown 
with Lewis, his legal arguments in sup- 
port of the unyielding position taken by 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug scat- 
tered any appeasement thoughts within 
the inner circle and produced Mr. Tru- 
man’s most spectacular victory. 

‘The Boss and L: Clifford has im- 
pressed the President with a quality of 
undeviating objectivity. His counsels in 
the OPA, labor, meat, and coal crises have 
confounded critics who have placed him 
on the President’s right or left. “I have 
no political commitments and no axes 
to grind,” Clifford told an intimate re- 
cently. “I am a liberal—despite the abuse 
that term has taken—and I believe the 
Democratic party is the only one that can 
be a liberal party. The Boss believes in 
good government and so do I.” 

Clifford sees the President every morn- 
ing at 9 and confers with him again after 
lunch. When a major address or policy 
statement is in prospect, Mr.. Truman 





blocks out his ideas and leaves the pol- 
ishing to Clifford. Though the writing 
lacks the literary flourish and the quot- 
able phrases that distinguished the 
speeches of Franklin D. Roosevelt, their 
earnest, pedestrian quality fits the Tru- 
man personality. 

In moments of relaxation, Mr. Truman 
gets as much delight out of teasing Clif- 
ford as he derives from George Allen’s 
jokes. After a Key West fishing trip, the 
President ordered the houseboys to hide 
Clifford’s catch, then challenged him to 
prove he had caught anything. When 
Clifford finally found his fish, the Presi- 
dent reached under one of them to pro- 
duce a card advertising a local beanery, 
The President roared as Clifford blushed. 

Last week, as he plunged into the 
drafting of the President’s State of the 
Union address, Clifford cut down on his 
appointments and stayed away 
from the telephone. A friend 
who had tried for days to see 
him told him later: “I was be- 
ginning to wonder whether 
there is such a person as Clark 
Clifford.” Clifford, who had 
just seen newspaper clippings 
describing him as the Adminis- 
tration master mind, replied: 
“I'm beginning to wonder my- 
self.” ” 


Po 


By Any Name 

The OTC, President Tru- 
man’s newly created Office of 
Temporary Controls (see page 
22), has already been renamed . 
by capital wags: “Off They 
Come.” 


Po 


Prophecy 


Shortly after the elections, 
Rep. Clarence Brown, Ohio Re- 
publican, made a prediction 
that every session of the new Congress 
would “open with a prayer and close with 
a probe.” Last week, Sen. Homer Fergu- 
son, Michigan Republican, gave Brown's 
prophecy a new twist: “The sessions will 
open with a probe and close with a 
prayer—that it won’t happen again.” 


roo 


Never a Dull Moment 


Not all the troubles plaguing the 
White House were removed with John 
L. Lewis’s capitulation. Last week the 
social secretariat wrestled with these 
problems: (1) how to prevent congress- 
men from transferring “nontransferable” 
invitations to their constituents; (2) how 
to eliminate gate crashers without ask- 
ing the formally attired guests for personal 
identification, and (8) how to issue per- 
sonal invitations to members of the Sen- 
ate and House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees for the Jan. 7 diplomatic reception 
before the committeemen are selected by 
the new Congress. 
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He flicks a switch and hushes a storm 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Srartc is annoying enough on your 
home radio. But you can imagine 
what it means to a pilot who de- 
pends on good communications. 
Clearing up static can be a big step 
forward for the aviation industry. 

Scientists at the Goodyear Re- 
search Laboratory went to work on 
the problem. They have developed 
a Static Limiter for use in planes, 
ships, two-way police radio sets— 
any place where long-range recep- 
tion and transmission of signals are 
mighty important. 

You simply flick a switch and— 
presto!—the static interference is 


practically gone. The Goodyear 
Static Limiter operates on any signal 
level or frequency. It cleans the noise 
pulses out, steps up the power of 
a weak signal and makes it possible 
to receive signals of better tone 
quality. 

Development of the Static Limiter 
emphasizes again the vast variety and 
scope of Goodyear operations .. . 
men and women working in labora- 
tories, factories and offices around 
the world—toward one objective: To 
make Goodyear products better to- 
day than they were yesterday, bet- 
ter tomorrow than they are today. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear has 
also worked for years in metals, fabrics, 
chemicals, plastics, electronics and in 
many other vital fields ... always seek- 


ing a better way to serve you. 
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resuming its favored place in the fine homes and restaurants of America. The match- 


less taste and bouquet of ths distinguished cognac make it the chotce of those who 


enjoy the superior, You wall find vt rewarding and smart to say, “Make mine Monnet,” 


MONNER aypecer 


‘One of Frances Mot Prized and Precious Brandes” 
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Truman and the Republicans Converge 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The weeks since the election have 
witnessed some significant political 
trends. Before trying to define them, 
let’s look at some of the evidence. 

President Truman has proceeded to 
scrap internal wartime economic con- 
trols. Wyatt and his housing program 
have gone the same way as Bowles, 
Porter, and price control. 
Most of the remaining emer- 
gency controls over the do- 
mestic economy have been 
grouped under one agency, 
with the assignment to 
liquidate them as s rapidly as 
possible. 

The President clearly in- 
terpreted the election as a 
mandate to return to a “free 
economy.” That was always 
his goal. The only differ- 
ences between him and his conserva- 
tive critics were over timing and 
method. Indeed, some of his later 
difficulties in retaining the controls he 
thought still necessary were due to his 
haste in casting off cthers immediately 
after V-] Day—especially those on 


wages. The autumn meat crisis finally 


convinced him that gradual lifting of 


the remaining wartime controls was 
no longer feasible. The election con- 


firmed this judgment. 
Since the election, the President 


has stood -up successfully to John L. 


Lewis. He and his most influential 


advisers are convinced that the power 


of the unions must be curbed in the 
public interest. He thought so last year. 


But he was under constant political 
pressure to pull his punches. When he 


hit hard, as he did during the rail 


crisis, it was Congress which hesitated. 
The election result has relieved him 


of some of the labor-union «pressure. 
He probably will be willing to go as 


fat as a majority of the new Congress 
in legislation concerning industrial 


disputes and the power and practices. 


of labor unions, 

Behind the scenes, the President has 
been insisting that the new budget be 
tight. It will be a large budget, but 
not one which Congress will find easy 
to cut. He wants to be known as a 
champion of careful administration 
and conservative public finance: of 
economy, a balanced budget, and the 
use of a surplus in good times to 
reduce the national debt. 


Now, turn to the Republicans. 


You no longer hear responsible and 
informed Republicans talking about 


cutting the budget to $25,000,000,000 





next year. You hear less and less about 
the immediate cut of 20 per cent in 
the personal income tax promised by 
the House Republican steering com- 
mittee immediately after the election. 
The $25,000,000,000 budget and im- 
mediate 20 per cent tax cut were 
campaign talk. 

There was campaign talk 
also about immediate blan- 
ket repeal of wartime emer- 
gency legislation. But last 
week Rep. Earl Lewis of 
Ohio, chairman of a special 
Republican committee to 
study this problem, an- 
nounced his . opinion that 
immediate blanket repeal 
would be unwise. The Re- 
publican members of the 
House Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning 


joined their Democratic colleagues in 
a similar verdict. 5 


A great deal has been built on these 


temporary wartime powers. Without 
certain of them, we might not be able 


to maintain occupation forces in Eu- 


rope or Japan. They include the resi- 
due of internal controls which Con- 


gress may want to retain a little long- 
er. Among the latter are the only basic 


tools which the government now has 
for dealing with John L. Lewis and a 


coal strike. The blunt fact is that the 


immediate blanket repeal of wartime 


powers would cause a dozen kinds of 
chaos. Responsible and informed Re- 
publican legislators know this. 


In the field of social - legislation 


there will be few, if any, head-on 


clashes between Mr. Truman and the 
Republicans. He will ask for more 


than Congress will give. But Senator 
Taft is already the co-sponsor of bills 


for federal aid to education, public 


hoalth, and hogpitale, and for cub. 


sidized housing. Almost certainly, 
social legislation will be expanded 
rather than contracted. 

As a minority in opposition, the 
Republicans have had a freedom which 


they can no longer enjoy. Since the 
election Republicans have been ad- 
justing themselves to their new re- 
sponsibilities. Mr. Truman has been 
divesting himself of lost causes. 





Mr. Truman and Congress will 
have their disagreements. A few issues 
will remain and new ones will gradu- 
ally emerge. But since the election 
they have been converging toward the 
same sector in about the middle of 


the political spectrum. 
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In this era of rising prices, it's news 
to learn about anything that costs 
less, especially a material with the 
appeal of Lustron. And especially a 
reduction of two-thirds! 


But that's the story on Lustron... 
75c before the war, 25c today, and 
the quality is improved. (Volume 


production up 300% in 1947 and 


constantly improved methods of 
manufacture are the reasons.) 


And because Lustron is so \ight in 


weight it delivers more per pound 


than any practical alternative. On 


the economy side, too, Lustron molds 


fast in most modern mass production 
techniques, scrap is re-usable, and in 
common with most plastics, color and 
finish are inherent and machining 
and assembly costs are minimized, 
There's unlimited color range, too. 

If you're getting out your pencils 
and figuring production costs today, 
don’t overlook luxurious yet low cost 


Lustron. Get full data and expert 
advice on your problem direct today: 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Plastics Division, Springfield:2, Mass. 
In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Montreal, 


Toronto, Vancouver. 


Lustron: Reg, U. S. Pat, Off. 
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THE TROUBLE: Men Wanted, Mission Wanted 


Renewed charges of widespread cor- 
ruption and immorality among American 
troops in Germany have again in recent 
weeks raised the question of what kind of 
Army we now have and what the Army 
is doing, if anything, to prepare its men 
for their overseas duties. The uncertain 
future of the Selective Service Act, ex- 
piring March 31, and the interest of econ- 
omy-conscious congressmen in the Army’s 
educational efforts have combined to mul- 
tiply the Army’s difficulties, NEwswEEx’s 
Special Projects Editor, Harold Isaacs, 


was assigned to look into some of the 
problems of the peacetime Army. He 


spent time with soldiers in training at. 


Fort Dix and with troops being processed 
for embarkation at Camp Kilmer, and 


talked to scores of men boarding trans- 
ports in New York. His story follows: 


The American Army is in trouble. 
Without a war to fight, it is having a 
hard time staying big enough and pow- 
erful enough to be an effective instru- 
ment of American policy in world affairs. 
Any bill of particulars about the present 
peacetime Army would have to begin with 
the following salient facts: 

@ About half its strength of 1,500,000 
consists ‘of green, ill-trained, teen-age 


considerable difference between training 
men to fight and training them for occupa- 
tion duties. 

@ Despite efforts to make it attractive to 
men, the Army is still the Army. It is still 
not an institution in which the average, 
free-wheeling American youngster is go- 
ing to feel happy and contented. 

@ Organizationally, the Army is suffer- 
ing from the effects of abrupt collapse 
through swift demobilization of 8,000,- 
(00 men and the loss of experienced of- 
ficer and cadre personnel. The result in 
the ranks is confusion, incompetence, 
and from the standpoint of the individual 
recruit a bewildering lack of stability. 


@ Used to unlimited resources during 
the war, Army leaders today have to get 
along on relative starvation rations in 
manpower, matériel, and money, 

In the broader historic sense, the Army 
is caught between two epochs, Nobody 
really knows as yet what an army’s func- 
tion will be in the age of atomic war. 
There are as many opinions as generals 
and experts, but no certainty. Like the 
rest of our society, the Army does not 
know where it is heading. 

The Bodies: “My business is to ship 
bodies,” said an overworked officer at 
Camp Kilmer, final clearing point for all 
East Coast departures overseas. From 


sees difficulty in maintaining its author- 
ized goal of 1,070,000 by July 1, 1947. 
American military leaders want an 
army made up of volunteers, but they 
have found that enlistments are brisk only 


- when the draft is available as a “per- 


suader” of prospective recruits. Despite 
lagging enlistments, the Army has ex- 
tended the present «draft “holiday” 
through January. It must decide, mean- 
while, whether to ask the new Congress 
to renew the Selective Service Act or 
pass a broader, more radical program of 
universal compulsory military training. 
With its present resources, the Army 
is able to give its recruits only the most 
rudimentary military training. The “bas- 
ic” period is down to eight weeks, com- 
pared with thirteen and seventeen during 
the war. Even this is often reduced to 
meet current overseas quotas. A shipment 
of 2,800 men that left Fort Dix, N. J., for 
embarkation last month included 1,091 
men who had received only seven weeks’ 
training and 1,400 men with only six 
weeks’. In another shipment of 1,173 men, 
916 had seven weeks’, At least 200 men 


were shipped from Dix in the same month 
with only five weeks of training, 

Up to the end of last summer, overseas 
shipments were composed almost entire- 
ly of these green teen-agers. Since then, 
however, the influx of veterans has soine- 
what changed the picture. Since Septem- 
ber, as a result, more than half of the 
20,000 men cleared through Camp Kil- 
mer bound for Europe have been reen- 
listed veterans. 

.The peacetime army obviously repre- 
sents less of a cross-section of the whole 








Typical peacetime GI is a teen-ager with no experience at all who joined the Army to cash in on the GI Bill of Rights ... 


youngsters who have been taught little 
about soldiering. 


@ The other half consists of veterans of 
the recent war who reenlisted largely be- 
cause civilian life seemed to offer them 


no place, 


( Youngsters and veterans alike, peace- 
time GI's in general have no “sense of 


mission” about their duties as occupation 
troops abroad. 


@ The Army has found that there is ‘a 


where he sits, there are never enough 
bodies to ship. The War Department's 
chief headache is still manpower. 

The Army now numbers about 1,500,- 


(100 men, Of these 650,000. are reenlisted 
veterans, 400,000 are draftees, and 350,- 


(00 are new recruits, Only about half the 


enlistees, however, signed up for three- 
year terms, Most of the remainder came 


in for one year or eighteen months, That 
is why the Army still needs replacements 


at the rate of 40,000 a month and fore- 


population than the swollen mass army of 
wartime. Aside from draftees and career 
men, the Army obviously attracts men 
whose opportunities as civilians are lim- 


ited, The great majority, however, have 
finished elementary school or better, Their 


intelligence quotients, which sometimes 


dip quite low, still run roughly to the 
average between 90 and 110. 


Boys and Men: There are two gener- 
ations in the Army: the teen-ager and the 


reenlisted veteran, They are only a few 
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years apart in age but chasms apart in 
experience. 

The teen-ager is in the Army because 
he was drafted; or because he enlisted be- 
fore being called; or because he decided 
to cash in on the chance for schooling un- 
der the GI Bill of Rights; or because $75 
a month ($90 overseas) looked better 
than the wages he could get as a civilian; 
or, more simply, because he wanted a 
change and an outlet for his restlessness. 


He was the boy who was only 12 or 13 


when his older brother, friend, or per- 
haps even his father, went off to war. He 
had been “out” of it all. He lived vicari- 
ously through the war years and now, in 
many cases, he is reaching out for the 
adventures he failed to have because he 
was too young. He is, in any case, a boy 
who still wants something, who still ex- 
pects something—schooling, a trade, ex- 
periences in foreign lands, a taste of the 
fleshpots, or at least the excitement of 
something new, 

The young-old veteran of the war, for 
his part, is a man interested neither in 
schooling, foreign lands, nor new ex- 
periences. He was uprooted too young. 
He has experienced too much.’ He en- 
tered military life in his formative years 
and it may have become an unwelcome 
habit. Or he is suffering from the men- 
tal, moral, and physical unsettlement of 
the war years. Or he is a man reaching 


back into the Army for the comradeship 
he had in it, so often the only solid thing 
in a fluid, confusing world. 

But most commonly, the reenlisted vet- 
eran is a man who could find no satis- 


factory place as a civilian. He has re- 
turned to the Army to escape the fears, 
pressures, and uncertainties of the civilian 


world, The Army offers him a job, security, 
Clothes, a place to live, three meals a day, 


and above all, a sense of some orderli 


ness in his daily existence. He is the man 
to whom the rest of the world beyond 


the Army is “the outside” and to whom 
the Army is a haven. In his many thou- 


sands, he came back from the war, took 


a look around, decided that “it’s pretty 


rough out there” and, often to his own 
chagrin, signed up for another three 
years in uniform. 

Mission Nowhere: But recruits and 
veterans share alike a scornful and cyn- 
ical indifference to the idea that they 
have a “mission” to perform as soldiers 
of the occupation. 

During the war, the Army had a sim- 
ple and obvious mission: to win. What- 
ever the snafus, hardships, or dangers, 
this purpose by and large overlaid them 


all, or at least excused and explained them 
all. There has been no clear substitute for 
that mission since the war ended. The 
peace is more elusive, more compli- 
cated, more disappointing than most 
people expected.. 

In this the peacetime GI simply 
shares the general lot of bewildered con- 
fusion. There is no singleness of purpose 
that he can understand or accept. High 
moral platitudes and generalizations mean 
nothing to him. He is either too young or 
too wise to swallow them. The suggestion 
that he is an “ambassador of American 
democracy” he generally finds either in- 
comprehensible or funny. 

Against this mood and attitude, the 
Army is making no progress at all. As a 
program and as an idea, “information and 
education” is still a stepchild in the War 
Department. It is a “frill” frowned on by 
old-style brass or regarded with suspi- 
cion by legislators. The present chief of 
the division, Brig. Gen. C. T. Lanham, 
is a combat officer with comparatively 


radical ideas. He believes that “the sol- 
dier who is not motivated is not worth a 


damn.” He insists that the American 
soldier is right in wanting to know the 
“why” of what he does and that he 


ought to be told. Only in this way, he in- 
sists, can soldiers acquire “a deep and 


abiding sense of mission,” 


But between these aims and actual per- 
formance, there is a wide gap. The Army 


does not always know the answers and its 
methods are generally dull, ineffectual, 
and incapable of arousing soldier inter- 


est, NewswEex’s Washington bureau pro- 


vides this authoritative summary of the 
weaknesses of the present educational 
program: 

€ The total effort is too small. 

€ The officer corps still largely under- 
estimates the importance of information 
and education. . 

@ As a result, in many units the least 
capable officers are assigned to I. & E. 
jobs. 

@ I. & E. headquarters in Washington is 





Newsweek Photos—O. C. Sweet 
... ora reenlisted veteran with too much experience who rejoined the Army because he had no better place to go* 


hampered by inadequate funds and per- 
sonnel, 

Soldiers in training get one hour a 
week of informational lectures. Crammed 
in between field exercises, it is an hour 
of compulsory listening during which 
most of the men actually hear nothing at 
all. Scores of soldiers informally polled 
found it difficult or impossible to recall 
a single idea gleaned from these sessions, 
“Oh, you mean them talks,” was a typical 


rejoinder, “Hell, I slept through most of 
them.” Only one boy, 18 years old, said: 
“T think that what they were mostly try- 


‘ing to tell us was not to kick people 


around.” He scratched his smooth skin. 
“I don’t think I need anybody to tell me 
that,” he said. 


Like most of the men in it, the Army 
is unsure of its future. “We can become 


an alert, ca’... force with a high sense 
of mission, «id one high-ranking of- 
ficer, “or w» ©. relapse into the ways of 


the past, wli-1 the officer lived in a shell 
and the soldicr was a stumblebum who 
only had to do as he was told.” This is 
more than a choice for individual men or 
for the Army as an institution. It seems 
to be up to the society of which they 
form a part. 





*Left t right: Pvr, Howarp Hermsacn, 18; 
“T figure on schooling under the GI Bill,” Pvr, Tim 
Cav, 17: “I aim to be a doctor, Why spend the 


old man’s dough?” Pro, Cravpe Fox, 18: “T 
wanted a change.” Pvr, Lawrence Apams, 19: 
“Figured I could make more dough this way.” 
Crt. Joun WHALEN, 35: “I decided the Army ain’t 
such a bad deal.” Ist Scr. Murnpuy ROBERTSON, 
42: “I’m going to retire and play the races.”” M/Scr. 
Epwarp Hess, 30: “I’d rather be almost anywhere 


else.” $/Sct, Ropert Givens, 23; “A lot of my 
buddies are sorry they stayed out.” 
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ASSEMBLY: Results—71 Varieties 


“Results, something tangible and posi- 
tive, that is what the waiting and anxious 
peoples demand of us.” 

These were the words with which 
President Paul-Henri Spaak opened the 
second half of the first session of the UN 
General Assembly on Oct. 23. This week 
the 54-nation organization came to the 
end of its labors. It had produced results, 
tangible and positive, and disposed of the 
71 items on its agenda. 


The Congress Nods: Much of the 


work of the Assembly and its six com- - 


mittees with their sub groups at the con- 
verted Sperry plant at Lake Success was 
done in the hectic last few weeks of the 
session. During the last few days in 
particular, when the assembly sat in its 
converted ice-skating rink at Flushing, 
the tempo of work left the delegates 
bleary-eyed and weary-minded. On the 
night of Friday the 13th all of the Big 
Three, Secretary of State Byrnes and 
Foreign Ministers Bevin and Molotoff, 
spoke on the disarmament resolution. In 
the early hours of the morning Spaak 
finally let the tired delegates go home. 

Reconvened the next morning, the As- 
sembly unanimously passed the resolu- 
tion. Even as it did so, Molotoff and Bev- 
in were already aboard the Queen Eliza- 
beth ready to sail for home. It remained 
only for the Assembly to wind up its af- 
fairs. On Dec. 15 it drove through the last 
items of its agenda—affiliating the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the AFL 
with the UN, and admitting Siam as the 
55th member. 

Then the weary delegates in the half- 
filled chamber heard concluding addresses 
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from Secretary General Trygve Lie and 
Sen. Warren R. Austin, who told them 
that they had “established the essential 
reality of the United Nations.” Austin 
paid high tribute to Spaak, whose pa- 
tience, tact, and parliamentary skill had 
sparked the proceedings; from his high- 
backed yellow leather chair, Spaak re- 
sponded: “Your agenda is exhausted, your 
Secretary General is exhausted, you dele- 
gates are exhausted, your President is 
exhausted.” 

At 12:43 a.m. on Dec. 16 he adjourned 
the session. The Assembly will return to 
New York on Sept. 16, 1947, and, it 
hoped, in many succeeding years. For in 
addition to solving the problems of the 
world, the UN had found itself a home 
and decided that its heart belonged to 
Daddy Knickerbocker. 

The greatest single accomplishment of 
the UN was the passage of the disarma- 
ment resolution. At times this seemed 
hopelessly entangled with the parallel 
Russian move for a worldwide troop cen- 
sus. It was in answer to this that Byrnes 
spoke on Dec. 13 and revealed volun- 
tarily that American troops abroad num- 
bered less than 550,000. As finally passed 
by the Assembly, the disarmament resolu- 
tion provided that the Security Council 
would: 

@ Formulate plans for the regulation and 
reduction of arms and armies, to be con- 


sidered by a special session of the Gen- . 


eral Assembly. 

@ Expedite the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and create an inter- 
national system of control and inspection 
for the prohibition and elimination of 


“atomic and all other major weapons” of 
mass destruction. 


€ Establish within the Security Council’s 
framework, but free from the Big Five 
veto power, special organs to supervise 
disarmament. 


@ Accelerate formation of an interna- 
tional police force. 

The other major resolutions passed by 
the General Assembly were: 


@ It recommended that Spain be “de- 
barred” from UN and related interna- 
tional organizations and asked all mem- 
ber nations to withdraw their diplomatic 


chiefs from Madrid. It instructed the 


Security Council to reconsider the case 
of the Franco regime, as a threat to peace 
and security, if it were not replaced by 
a more representative government 
“within a reasonable time.” 

@ By a two-thirds majority it approved 
draft trusteeships for eight territories for- 
merly administered under League of Na- 
tions mandates and then created a ten- 
member trusteeship council to supervise 
them. Areas affected: sritisH Tan- 
ganyika, Togoland, Cameroons; FRENCH 
Togoland; Cameroons; BELGIUM Ruanda- 
Urundi; AUSTRALIAN New Guinea; NEW 
ZEALAND Western Samoa. Sitting on the 
Trusteeship Council, which will hold its 
first meeting in New York before March 
15, will be the five administering powers, 
the United States, Russia, China, Iraq, 
and Mexico. 

@ Culminating a revolt by small powers, 
led by Cuba and Australia, against Rus- 
sia’s liberal use of the veto power, it 
approved a watered-down resolution urg- 
ing the Big Five to limit their “special 
voting privilege.” 

@ The Assembly overrode Slav opposi- 
tion and approved the International 
Refugee Organization’s constitution. 

@ It took notice of India’s charges that 
South Africa was discriminating against 
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its Indian minority and called on Prime 
Minister Jan Christian Smuts’s govern- 
ment to report to the General Assembly 
on what action was taken. Although the 
case involved a relatively unimportant mi- 
nority, the Indian resolution served as an 
important precedent for future General 
Assembly investigations into any minority 
problem the world over. 
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SITE: Choice of the Turtle 


On Dec. 9 the UN Headquarters Com- 
mission reached such an impasse over a 
choice of a permanent site that Sen. War- 
ren R. Austin, the American delegate, 
suggested the decision be put off for a 
year. The problem, the New Zealand 
delegate’ remarked, “is up in the air like, 
the skyscraper the Mayor wants us to 
build.” Three days later the commission 
itself decided on a skyscraper home for 
the UN. 

For on Dec. 11, John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. offered the UN $8,500,000 to buy a 
plot of land in east-midtown Manhattan 
on which to build a skyscraper city. A 
subcommittee hastily inspected the eight- 
een-acre river-front tract, running north 
from 42nd to 48th Street, on which 
Rockefeller held options. They saw six 
blocks of two- and three-story, red brick 
tenements, warehouses, garages, slaugh- 
ter houses, and packing houses, sand- 
wiched between modern Tudor City to 
the south and smart Beekman Place to 
the north. 

Twice as Much: Across First Ave- 
nue, with its heavy trucking traffic stood 
grimy, green-trimmed shops, garages, and 
lunch counters, one foresightedly named 
the World Cafeteria. Along the East 
River ran a six-lane speedway, the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Drive. The delegates 
looked out over the tugboats on the slate- 
gray waters to the factories and smoke-. 
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stacks of Queens, topped by a mammoth 
Pepsi-Cola sign. The inhabitants of the 
area—called Turtle Bay, a corruption of 
the original Dutch Deutel Bogt or Wedge 
Bay—displayed a refreshing indifference 
at the prospect of being forced to move 
from their depressing homes. 

The delegates returned to their offices 
in the fabulous Mr. Rockefeller’s fabulous 
Rockefeller Center—prototype of their 
dream city—and wrote out their report. 
They noted that New York City had 
offered to buy up $2,000,000 worth of 
odd lots to round out the property, grant 
deep-anchorage waterfront rights on the 
river, and reserve for UN use 600 units 
in Peter Cooper Village, a housing project 
twenty blocks to the south. The sub- 
committee noted that the site was only a 
half-mile from the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, somewhat farther from the Penn- 
sylvania Station and 6 miles from La 
Guardia airport. 

What they did not mention was that 
it was only a short taxi ride from the at- 
tractions of the New York midtown area— 
great hotels like the Waldorf-Astoria, 
site of the Foreign Ministers’ meeting; 
famous restaurants such as the Colony, 
21 (Jack and Charlie’s), Le Pavillon (an 
expensive UN favorite); the world’s most 
glamorous night spots, symbolized by 
the Stork Club and El Morocco; the Fifth 
and Madison Avenue shopping district, 
and the concentration of theaters around 
Broadway. All this was like a glimpse of 
heaven to delegates weary of the dreary 
marshes of Flushing and the converted 
factory at Lake Success and dismayed 
by the vista of years in staid Philadelphia, 
faraway San Francisco, or neo-Hellenic 
Boston. 

Life for Dead End: Rockefeller had 
notified UN that he had only a 30-day 
option on the property, where Webb & 
Knapp, a real-estate firm, had projected 
its own “dream city.” Thus when the 
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The Turtle Bay area will be transformed into a UN dream home something like this previously projected real-estate development 
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UN Headquarters Commission received 
the inspectors’ report it had to act swiftly. 
Meeting on the night of Dec. 12, the 
members hardly mentioned San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Boston, or West- 
chester. By a vote of 38 to 7 they recom- 
mended the East River site to the General 
Assembly. The Iraqi delegate dissented. 
He called the location, where the movie 
“Dead End” was filmed, a “tormented 
area.” 

Two nights later the General Assembly 
finally ended the year-long controversy | 
by voting 46 to 7 to move to Turtle Bay. 
It charged Secretary General Trygve Lie 
with collecting architects’ plans and esti- 
mates and reporting back by July 1. 
Then all that will remain to be done is 
build the UN home—at a cost of $60,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000. 
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UNRRA: Last Salami 


The General Assembly’s Economic and 
Financial Committee, representing every 
UN member nation, last week officially 
adopted the American stand against an 
international relief agency to replace 
UNRRA in 1947. UNRRA, which the 
UN committee thus scrapped, met in its 
sixth council session in the klieg-lit Shore- 
ham Hotel ballroom in Washington on 
Dec. 10 under Director General Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. At 4:45 p.m., the council 
members quickly adjourned for a recep- 
tion in the Louis XVI room. 

“We're _ statistics-tired and  survey- 
wearied,” La Guardia had told the coun- 
cil, and he now helped himself happily 
to salami, olives and a Scotch and soda. 
La Guardia will retire in favor of his 
chief executive officer, Maj. Gen. Lowell 
W. Rooks, on Dec. 31, but he warned: 
“If there’s a fight on anywhere, I want 
to take advantage of my last remaining 
days here to get into it.” 
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RUSSIA: What Makes the Smile So Friendly 


Since last October Stalin has been 
vacationing at Sochi, where he recently 
summoned the Politburo for a special 
conference. Now he is due to return to 
Moscow from the Caucasian resort. Dur- 
ing his vacation, Russian policy gradu- 
ally shifted from unlimited obstruction 
to comparative cooperation. At the United 
Nations, Foreign Minister Molotoff agreed 
to disarmament proposals. At the for- 
eign ministers’ conference progress was 
made on peace terms. 

Last week in Azerbaijan province of 
Northern Iran the Russians not only 
backed down in a region where they 
had previously been most aggressive, 
but actually denounced the puppet 
regime they had set up there. Most im- 
portant of all, at a meeting of the Allied 


When Foreign Minister Molotoff sug- 
, gested Moscow for the meeting of the 
Big Four dealing with the drafting of 
the all-important peace treaty with Ger- 
many, one of the first conditions Secre- 
) tary Byrnes laid down was that the 
, press have facilities similar to those 
provided for conferences in Paris and 
in New York. Molotoff agreed imme- 
diately. The Russian foreign minister 
thereby committed himself to a far- 
reaching if temporary transformation 
in the Russian attitude toward freedom 
of the press. 

That the Soviets would actually meet 
Byrnes’s condition was the impression 
| given to the American public. The New 
York Times commented: “If Moscow 
cannot adjust itself to these conditions, 
then the other allies have no right to 
hold in Moscow a conference of such 
transcendent importance to world 
peace.” Actually, American officials and 
correspondents who have served in thé 
Soviet capital do not expect Molotoft 
, will be able to alter long-standing re- 
) strictive features of press coverage in 

Russia. Here is a preview of how far they 

think the Soviets will be able to go: 

Censorship: American officials intend 
to brief correspondents after each meet- 
ing of the conference as they have done 
in New York. A copy of this briefing 
will then be sent to the Soviet censors. 

Their previous procedure has been to 

censor any reports that deviate from 

the line laid down in the briefing. 
Broadcasting: The Russians will re- 

open the broadcasting facilities which 

they recently closed down to foreigners. 

However, broadcasting facilities in 

Moscow are extremely limited and 

March, when the conference convenes, 


‘ 


Control Council in Vienna the Soviets 
suddenly consented to all measures pro- 
posed by the Western Powers and agreed 
to reduce their occupation costs so rapidly 
as to hint that they might withdraw 
their troops from Austria entirely in 1947. 

Diplomats maintained their profes- 
sional skepticism. However, it was easy 
to deduce one reason that might have 
inspired the Russian moves: the unsolved 
economic difficulties of the Soviet Union. 
These were the clue to the gyrations of 
Russian policy in Germany, which has 
been dictated by the desire to obtain 
reparations to bolster the home economy. 
Now the economic situation has, if any- 
thing, grown worse. In particular, the 
end of UNRRA will cut off vital supplies 
for the Ukraine and White Russia. 





a eer 





Economic aid on the scale needed by 
Russia can come from only one source: 
the United States. Washington thus ex- 
pects the Soviets to reopen the subject. 
On Oct. 28 Stalin himself proclaimed that 
the Russians were still interested in a 
huge loan from the United States. Fur- 
thermore, Moscow papers last week 


- featured statements that one correspond- 


ent reported might be “regarded as an 
enlargement” of Stalin’s remarks. 


os 


MINISTERS: Au Revoir 


In their 37th-floor eyrie in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel high above Park Avenue, 
the members of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers on Dec. 12 pushed back their 
chairs with relief. They had just finished 
the 33rd sitting of their fifth session. 
After fifteen months of negotiation, 
treaties with the five Axis satellites were 
ready for signing in Paris Feb. 10. 

The ministers stepped from their con- 
ference room to the adjacent buffet. Each 


Ot 


a 


Sovfoto 


Metropole Hotel, Moscow: Headquarters for foreign correspondents and bugs 


is a bad time for reception from Rus- 
sia. The only way to remedy this situa- 
tion would be to bring in American 
equipment and set up new broadcasting 
channels—something no one even dares 
hope the Soviets will allow. 

Accreditation: The present American 
plan is to submit a list to Soviet author- 
ities containing the names of all Amer- 
ican correspondents qualified to cover 
the conference. However, these cor- 
respondents will need Soviet visas be- 
fore they can go to Russia. At the 
Moscow conference a year ago, only a 
very few extra American correspond- 
ents were permitted. Officials have no 
hope that anything like the thousand 
or so correspondents who have covered 
the conference in New York will ever 
get to Moscow. 

Accommodations: Housing the sec- 
retariats that the participating _ powers 


must bring to Moscow will alone strain } 
the overcrowded Russian capital. The ; 
American secretariat in New York, for ' 
example, numbered about 50 persons. | 
Correspondents in Moscow at present | 
live in their own apartments or in the 
buggy old Metropole Hotel and cannot 
obtain rooms in the modern Moscow | 
Hotel. Those attending the March con- | 
ference may be jammed into the Metro- , 
pole in rooms belonging to Russians 
dispossessed for the occasion. 

Movement: Correspondents in New 
York accept it as natural that they can 
go wherever they like, talk to whom- | 
ever they like, either inside or outside 
the city. In Moscow the correspondents , 
will probably be restricted to such con- | 
ventional activities as attending the 
ballet. Their chances of getting outside | 
the capital or interviewing typical Rus- 
sians are hil. 
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hoisted a glass of his favorite liquor and 
toasted their joint success and their next 
meeting on March 10 in Moscow to 
write peace treaties with Germany and 
Austria. “I come to regard you now, not 
as colleagues but as my dear friends,” 


said Secretary of State Byrnes. “I look 
forward to seeing you in Moscow.” 
“Moscow will extend a wholehearted 


welcome,” said Foreign Minister Molo- 
toff. “Na vashe zdorowvye!” (To your 
health. ) 


Molotoff thereupon downed his vodka, 


Bevin his Scotch, and Byrnes his bourbon. 
The next day State Department demoli- 


tion crews invaded the Waldorf Tower 


suite, dismantled its elaborate fittings, 
and prepared to haul back to Wash- 
ington the foreign ministers chairs 


and the big oval table on which his- 


tory had been written. 
Needlepricks: In planning the Mos- 


cow meeting, Molotoff reverted briefly to 


the obstructionism that so long delayed 
the satellite treaties. To Bevin’s demand 


for an accounting of Soviet removals of 


industrial plants from Germany he re- 


plied, in the English of his faithful and 
overworked interpreter, Vladimir N. 


Pavloff: “Mr. Bevin, you are trying to 


needleprick me,” He refused even to 


‘ b] 
admit to the agenda Byrnes’s proposal 
for a reduction of occupation armies in 


Germany, 


But the conciliatory trend of recent 
days survived the brief setback and 
Molotoff reluctantly gave in. The deputies 
will meet in London on Jan. 14, hear 
the border states and all others who have 


claims on the defeated Reich, and be 
ready to report on Feb. 25. 


Two weeks later, and almost two years 
after the end of the German war, the 
Big Four will then get around to the 
agenda they prepared last week: (1) 
reports from the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin on demilitarization, denazifica- 
tion, decentralization, reparations, ad- 
ministration of the Reich, and liquidation 
of the Prussian state; (2) the provisional 
political organization of Germany; (3) 
preliminary discussions of treaty clauses 
on frontiers, the Ruhr, and the Rhine- 
land; (4) the American proposal for a 
4()-year treaty of occupation; (5) an 
experts report on the German coal in- 
dustry; and (6) the treaty with Austria. 

The Austrian discussions may move 
quickly, following the pattern already 
established for lesser satellites. The draft 
treaty may even be completed while 
German negotiations are still in their 
earliest stages. But Germany itself will 
require long, difficult, and complex bar- 
gaining. Not for at least a year can the 
world expect a settlement in this principal 
arena of big-power conflict. 


oor 


BRITAIN: Princess and Friend 


Newspapers on both sides of the At- 
lantic burgeoned for the nth time last 
week with speculation on the possible 














Elizabeth and Philip: Engaged? 


engagement of Princess Elizabeth. Once 
again the lucky man was a favorite with 
the gossip writers: Prince Philip of 
Greece, a tall, straight-featured 25-year- 
old who is related to the royal family. 


* Philip was born in Corfu, served in the 


Royal Navy during the war, and is a 
nephew of Lord Mountbatten. The story 
was apparently started by a Paris news- 
paper catching up with previous rumors. 
But it was given an additional fillip by 
the fact that Prince Philip himself had 
applied for naturalization as a British 
subject. 

Actually, Elizabeth and Philip have 
been very good friends for a year, and 
friends say that they show considerable 
affection toward each other. Their event- 
ual engagement is considered a possibil- 
ity. However, it was as certain as things 
can be in the well-ordered affairs of the 
royal family that no engagement will be 
announced before the end of the royal 


South African tour next year, Further- 
more, any such engagement requires ree 
view by the Privy Council, 


British Combine 


The Great Mist 


Nov. 11, being Munday, was such a great 
mist at London that never the like before 
was knowne. Horses ran against each other, 
carts against carts, coaches against coaches 


. . . One could not see the length of a man 
before him. . 


These words were recorded in a diary 


279 years ago by a man named Anthony 
a Wood. Nearly every year Britons thus 
take a dim view of “the worst fog in 


” ’ ‘ 
years, or generations, or whatever time 
span the imagination suggests. Last week 
from Glasgow to Dover the British once 


again groped through the dank murk of 


a three-day fog and insisted it was the 
worst ever. 


€ Police had to station loudspeaker cars 


in London streets to tell groping pedes- 
trians where they were. 


€ A police search party found the royal 


limousine, in which Queen Elizabeth 
was returning from a dinner at the Mid- 


dle Temple, lost only 100 yards from 
Buckingham Palace. With the help of 
flashlights and the queen’s private de- 


tecive, they managed to guide it safely 
to the gates. 
Cin the House of Commons, during 


discussion of a Scottish health bill, an 
M.P. rose and suggested: “In view of 


the fog I think it is time this debate was 


drawn to an end, for presently we shall 
be unable to see one another.” The de- 


bate went on. 


@ Hurrying to a fire that broke out in a 
crematorium, the London fire department 


was forced to proceed at only one mile 
an hour. 


@ At Leigh a man and two women lost 
their way and strolled inadvertently into 
Bridgewater Canal; they drowned. 

@ Fog reached the New Cross dog track 
in London during the fifth race. Subse- 
quent contests were called off when 


greyhounds could no longer see the 
mechanical rabbit. 


C Slipping through an open window in 
Mayfair, fog-sheltered thieves got away 
with a radio, a typewriter, $350 worth of 
pearls, and an electric razor. 


High Cost of Suing 


The London Daily Herald last week 
editorially reminded its readers that Prof. 
Harold J. Laski needed help. It was ask- 
ing specifically for contributions to a fund 
being raised to pay the costs of Laski’s 
recent libel action against a small weekly 
newspaper called The Newark Advertiser 
(NEwsweEEK, Dec. 9). Since Laski lost 
the case, the costs were assessed against 
him. In this instance the high-priced 
talent hired by the defendants ran the 
costs up to a sum now estimated at 
$80,000. 


The fund to aid Laski was organized 
by the British Labor party secretary, 
Morgan Phillips, So far he has refused to 
say how it is progressing beyond the 


























Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





1. Caliper 


(J Machine for finishing paper 


(0 Paper stock in the beater 
(0 Thickness of a sheet of paper 


re 
3. Feel 


CA method of hand tooling 
0 Way of detecting irregularities in plates 
CF Paper quality as determined by touch 








4. Typothetae 





“His Master's Voice” 


‘TM. Reg U. 8. Pst.O@. 


2. Advertising Mascot 


CL A copy cub 


(7A trademark 


(0 An advertising slogan 





Ban “SS fen 


CA species of coniferous pulpwood 
( Ecelesiastical manuscripts 
C) Printers 





ANSWERS 


Caliper is the thickness of a 

* sheet of paper as measured under 

prescribed conditions, By careful 
control in manufacture, and by rigid 
laboratory testing, Kimberly-Clark 
maintains a close uniformity of cali- 
per for Levelcoat*—a factor which 
contributes greatly to printability. 


Advertising Mascot is a trade- 
* mark which identifies a product 


ot the buyer's protection, Such a 
‘rademark is Levelooat—identifving a 
ine of dependable printing papers, 


3 Feel is the ae of paper as 
* determined by touch. For printing 
i with the feel of richness an 
igh quality, many fine printers and 
important advertisers prefer smooth, 
lustrous Levelcoat Papers. 


4 Typothetae are printers. And to 

* all printers, advertisers, publish- 
ers, paper men—to everyone inter- 
ested in finer ee for finer printing 


results— Kimberly-Clark wishes a 
very Merry Christmas and a most 
prosperous New Year 
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If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing Clark 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 
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statement: “There has been a steady 
daily response.” Although Laski has 
made a good income for many years, 
he is probably unable to pay any such 
sum as $80,000. The mild-mannered but 
fierce-tongued professor lives quietly in 
a modest house in Kensington facing 
railway tracks. His main fear: that he 
might be forced to sell his 12,000-book 
library with its excellent collection of 
sixteenth- to eighteenth-century French 
works on political economy. 


Travelers Checks 


In the House of Lords on Dec. 10 Lord 
Hacking, who founded the Travel Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1928, produced an effortless and pleasant 
method of repaying America’s loan to 
Britain. Discussing the revival of tourist 
trade in the United Kingdom, the 6-foot, 
firm-jawed Conservative suggested: “It is 
a happy thought that the Americans, in 
their desire to visit us, might, of their own 
volition, be repaying their own loan to 
us. ‘ 


rom 


SWEDEN: Paper Profits 


A Swedish union last week told its 
members not to accept a Christrhas bonus 
offered by the Papyrus Mills near Gote- 
borg to its workers. The bonus: four 
rolls of toilet paper per employe. A union 
delegate commented: “They could at 
least give us their best-quality writing 


Por 


FRANCE: Stay-Home Widow 


Before the war France had two guillo- 
tines, One stayed in Paris while the other 
made the rounds, lopping off criminal 


heads in the provinces, One guillotine 


was destroyed during the bombing and 
could not be replaced. Last week the 
Ministry of Justice decreed that in the 


future the remaining guillotine will stay 
in Paris, while provincial executions will 
be carried out by firing squad Reason: 
the high cost of dismantling, packing, and 


shipping the cumbersome mach ne around 


the country. 

Even before the war there were oc- 
casional mild crusades to abolish the 
guillotine. Since the war it has been sug- 
gested several times that the instrument, 
first used in France in April 1792, be sup- 
planted by an electric chair—which would 
have to be imported from the United 
States. 


On Blum’s Tired Back 


Just four days before France's political 
crisis brought about Léon Blum’s election 
as interim Premier-President on Dec. 12, 
he sighed and told a Newsweek cor- 
respondent: “I simply can’t do it. It’s 
for the same reason I gave you a year 
ago and again two weeks ago; my health 
will stand a few hours concentrated work 


- ble loss by fire and other perils without 



























A VERY IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR LOCAL 
INSURANCE AGENT 


AVE you ever stopped to think what 
would happen to your community, if 
there were no insurance companies? Your 
merchants could not afford to stock their 
shelves and take a chance against possi- 


the security of insurance protection. 


Your manufacturers could not expand 
their plants, thus affording employment 
for more people, if they could not buy in- 
surance protection. 

You and other home-owners would hesi- 
tate about risking hard-earned money in 
building homes and furnishing them com- 
fortably without the peace of mind you 
receive from adequate insurance. 


The man who serves as the medium be- 
tween you and your insurance company 


and who makes the transaction conven- 
ient and practical is your local insurance 
agent, He is always available and 
at your service, desirous of ade- 


quately protecting your property 


values. He is a very important 
member of every community, 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORKEN. Y. 
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daily, but not the strain attendant on 


heading a government,” 


' But the two-times Premier gave in to 


the pleas of Vincent Auriol, National As- 
sembly president, to accept his country’s 
highest office. He was elected by the 
overwhelming vote of 575 to 15. By 
ignoring his enfeebled health, Blum 
broke the two-week-old deadlock be- 
tween the Communists and: Popular Re- 
publicans. 

But Blum’s attempts to organize a 
Cabinet promptly produced a new dead- 
lock. The Communists refused to enter a 
wide coalition unless they could have the 
strategic post of Minister of National De- 
fense. The Popular Republicans rejected 
the Red proposal. In vain Blum appealed 
to party leaders. Possible solution: a weak 
all-Socialist Cabinet. 

Last spring the 74-year-old statesman 
had put on his famous wide-brimmed 
hat and had bidden a tired farewell to 
Paris and political life. He moved to a 
small, one-story house in the little vil- 
lage of Jouy-en-Josas, southeast of Paris. 
There he wrote quietly for the Socialist 
organ Le Populaire and happily examined 
his library, stolen by the Germans and 
returned only last August. 

But Blum’s comfortable rural retire- 
ment was short-lived. In March he was 
lured away for an urgent mission to the 
United States. Last month he undertook 
the strenuous task of presiding at ses- 
sions of the United Nations Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Organization in 














Associated Press 
Model for F. D. R.: Richard Perci- 
val Walmsley, whose measurements 
nearly duplicate Roosevelt's, posed for 
the statue of the late President to be 
erected in London. Many Britons think 
it should show him seated, not standing. 


Pars Now his rambling litle hong 
called Clos de Mets, seemed to be far- 


ther away than ever, 


Upon the back of this serene and mel- 
low old Socialist rests the future of France 
until January, when the President of the 
republic is elected. Regarded as a wild 
radical when he formed his first govern- 
ment in 1936, Blum now is looked upon 
as a solid, substantial citizen, the very 
symbol of French democracy. Even critics 
in his own party say his policies are 
vieux jeu, outdated. This is not because 
Léon Blum has changed, but because the 
center of French political gravity has 
moved far to the left. 

Now Blum must work with a dis- 
united, embattled government as France 
enters its third post-liberation winter 
with most major problems unsolved. Ten 
billion more francs went into circulation 
by Dec. 5, another heavy load on 
France’s wobbly financial structure. Cur- 
tailed coal imports from the United 
States and the Ruhr have caused a 20 
per cent cut in train schedules, and a 
further reduction of gas pressure and 
strict rationing. As Christmas approached 
Paris, a series of further restrictions 
threatened to take most of the joyeux 
out of this year’s Noél. 


Job Survey | 


The Paris police sent out letters after 
the closing of the capital’s famous brothels 
last October, asking all registered prosti- 
tutes to drop around to headquarters for 
a chat, the idea being to find out what 
they were doing. Of those heeding the 
summons, 11 per cent wrote they had re- 
turned to their home towns, 25 per cent 
said they were looking for jobs, 12 per 
cent said they had gone back to their 
husbands, 10 per cent were hoping to 
take a long rest, while the remaining 42 
per cent declared they were waiting to 
resume their profession. 


os 


IRAN: Puppet’s Collapse 


The civil strife in Iran that had once 
threatened to line up Britain and the 
United States against Russia in armed 
action suddenly and dramatically ended 
last week. The Teheran regime of Premier 
Ahmed Ghavam had resolved to assert its 
authority over the Russian-supported 
province of Azerbaijan and its would-be 
autonomous government run by Jaafar 
Pishevari. On Dec. 9, Ghavam ordered 
his army to advance into Azerbaijan. On 
Dec. 11 the fighting was all over. 

Four days before the campaign began, 
a Soviet emissary had warned Pishevari 
to expect no Russian help. In a frantic 
effort to forestall doom, the Azerbaijanian 
commander-in-chief, Ghulam Danishiyan, 
ordered his officers to shoot soldiers re- 
fusing to fight. But as the motorized gov- 
ernment spearhead plunged through the 
forbidding Ghaflankooh Pass toward 
Mianeh, the first important town inside 
Azerbaijan, the defending garrison mu- 
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Including the Scandinavian 


Copies of the Norwegian Com- 
munist newspaper Friheten (Free- 
dom) which have now reached 
Washington contain an interview 
with Elliott Roosevelt, couched in 
somewhat the same terms as the 
remarks a reliable observer recent- 
ly heard the late President’s son 
make at a reception in Moscow 
(Newsweek, Dec. 2). 

Elliott is quoted as saying that 
had his father been alive, he would 
never have approved of the sit- 
uation in Greece and of the way 
elections were held in that coun- 
try. There were always great ideo- 
logical differences between F. D. R. 
and Churchill, On the other hand, 
cooperation between the late Pres- 
ident and Stalin was complete and 
would have been continued if the 
President had lived. 

The American press invariably 
distorts the news, Elliott continued. 
He thought the Russians would 
always keep their word “as long 
as we keep ours,” and concluded 
by saying that the Negro race rep- 
resents a great problem in the 
United States which will have to 
be settled. 
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tinied. When the army entered the town, 
it found only the corpses of a few Azer- 
baijanian soldiers, each shot in the back. 
On!v 41 hours after H-Hour, Azerbaijan 
cap‘tulated and its militia drifted off 
homeward to bury their rifles. 

At Tabriz, the capital, the populace 
revolted against remnants of Pishevari’s 
regime. He himself had fled north to the 
Soviet Union accompanied by his chief 
lieutenants. But the Russians who had 
once backed him so stridently now casti- 
gated him over the Baku radio “for lack 
of foresight in ‘not compromising with 
Iran’s central government.” One partial 
explanation for the Russian reversal: The 
new Majlis . (parliament), now to be 
elected under government auspices, has 
for its first business the ratification of 
the Soviet-Iranian oil pact, giving the 
Soviet Union a dominant voice in the 
northern fields. 


os 


REICH: Banns, Not Bans 


American soldiers can now legally 
marry the daughters, sisters—and ex- 
wives—of the former enemy. Last week 
the Army lifted its ban on GI-Fraulein 
marriages. 

The United States now has only 210,- 
000 troops in Germany, about 7,000 of 
whom have their wives with them. Ac- 
cording to Army officials, only a small 
fraction of the remaining 203,000 are 
legally and temperamentally ready to 
consider marrying any of the 6,500,000 
eligible German girls. In the past year, 
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FIRST — in 1873—to manufac- 
ture a practical typewriter. 


Personal Touch, instantly ad- 
justable to your own typing 
touch for smoother typing. 


All Plastic Keys, ring-free and 
finger-fitted for your comfort. 


Key Trip, a flick of the finger 
instantly releases keys that are 
jammed through a mie-stroke. 
Longer Writing Line gives up 
to a full extra inch of typing 
width on all carriage sizes. 


Unit Construction makes clean- 
ing easier, assures longer life. 


Silent, Lighter Carriage Re- 
turn, roller-bearing mounted, 
makes typing easier, faster. 








ANOTHER REMINGTON RAND FIRST 


“Flick the Key...Set the Margin!” 


Keyboard Margin Control has taken the typing world by storm . . . as evidenced by 
the spontaneous. acceptance of and demand for the New KMIC* Remington typewriter 
since its announcement less than six months ago! It is easy to see why typists—and 
executives—appreciate the new simplicity, the new ease of margin setting—on the key- 
board! With KMCC it is only necessary to position the carriage, flick the KMC keys 
to the right and left of the keyboard and margins are set instantly . . . exactly where 
they are wanted. Combined with such other Remington Rand triumphs as a Personal 
Touch, a Smooth, Easy Action, Key Trip and many other exclusive features, Keyboard 
Margin Control makes the New Remington a superb typewriter . . . one typists will use 
with pleasure . . . to turn out letters any executive will be proud to sign. ‘See this new 
KMC Remington, call your nearby Remington Rand office or representative today. 
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since the anti-marriage ban was 
lifted in Austria, only 400 GI’s have 
applied and only 124 marriages 
have been performed. 

GI Wehrmacht: Originally the 
ban was explained as a device to 
“protect” the American soldier from 
the unscrupulous adventuress 
whose sole desire was to get out of 
Germany. But throughout the two 
years of its existence, it drew heavy 
attack from chaplains and clergy- 
men of both nations. They argued: 
The ban did not protect the soldier 
from immoral influences but rather 
encouraged the growth of immoral- 
ity and prostitution, And it set the 
German populace and occupation 
troops on one side against the Army 
High Command on the other, in- 
creasing the already high pro-Ger- 
man sentiment among American 
troops in Germany. 

A year ago, the Army discovered 
that 800 abortions had been per- 
formed in the Munich area by one 
abortion ring alone. From Novem- 
ber 1945 to June 1946 the number 
of abortions known to have been 
performed in the British zone al- 
most doubled. Known infanticides 
in the same period jumped 30 per 
cent. More than one-fifth of the 
babies born in Bavaria this summer 
were illegitimate. Meanwhile, hun- 
dreds of GI’s and Friuleins were 
discovered living openly together 





Associated Press. 
Red Eye: Dr. Petru Groza, Communist Premier 
who runs Rumania for the Russians, acts out the 
phrase “power behind the throne,” keeping an eye. 
on King Michael as Parliament opens in Bucharest. 





Some even walk barefoot. The So- 
viets have divided the city and sur- 
rounding areas into five zones. They 
have appointed a Chinese mayor 
who is in effect a puppet of the 
Russian forces under a major gen- 
eral named Zukoff. 

An interim Chinese harbor mas- 
ter takes orders from the real boss 
of the waterfront, the head of a 
tightly organized Soviet shipping 
administration. Behind the scenes 
the NKVD has at least a dozen 
agents who really run the city. 
Among their henchmen and under- 
cover aides are both Japanese and 
Chinese. Approximately 200,000 
Japanese remain in Dairen. They 
run 60 per cent of the city’s daily 
life, including the phone system and 
other utilities, shops, and hotels. 

No Treaty, No Peace: The 
Soviet position remains one of in- 
-sistence that since no final treaty 
has been signed, Russia is still at 
war with Japan. Recently some com- 
munications equipment was shipped 
by LCI to the American consul gen- 
eral, H. Merrell Benninghoff, who 
has had no contact at all with the 
embassy at Nanking. Russian occu- 
pation “custom” prohibits use of 
such equipment, but negotiations 
are now being conducted for re- 
laxation of this convenient Soviet 
stringency. Relations generally be- 
tween the small American diplo- 





in the United States zone as com- 
mon-law couples, many of them with 
their children around them. Bavarians 
commented on the birthrate with cynical 
humor: “In the next war, Americans won't 
have to send soldiers, only uniforms.” 


Oh, Ja? 


Jawohl, the Germans’ hearty “yes in- 
deed,” has been denazified. Dresden po- 
lice in the Soviet zone have ordered the 
word stricken from the German vocab- 
ulary. Anyone using it henceforth will 
be fined. The reason: Nazis are supposed 
to have favored Jawohl presumably be- 
cause of its curt, military sound. Dres- 
deners now must use a brief, politically 
clean ja. 


The Mills of the AMG 


The public safety branch of the Ameri- 
can Military Government last week an- 
nounced in Berlin that denazification in 
the American zone will take eight years 
at the present rate. Of the 11,000,000 
adults registered, about 3,000,000 have 
been found chargeable as Nazis; 92,000 
cases—3 per cent—have already come be- 
fore the Spruchkammern (Denazification 
Chambers). 

The Germans themselves commented: 
“Goebbels was right when he predicted 
the Third Reich would last a thousand 
years. Twelve years of Hitler and 988 
years of Denazification.” 


MANCHURIA: Red Dairen 


Secretary of State Byrnes on Dec. 13 
implied before the UN General Assembly 
(see page 34) that the 19,000 American 
troops in China were outnumbered by 
Russian forces in “South Manchuria in 
the Port Arthur area.” One of the key 
spots in this area is the great pert of 
Dairen. The Soviet Union agreed in Au- 
gust 1945 to Chinese administration of 
the city’s government. Yet ever since then 
it has been a dead city, apparently under 
Russian Army control. Robert Shaplen, 
chief of Newsweex’s Shanghai bureau, 
sends this behind-the-scenes report of the 
actual state of affairs in Dairen. 


Soviet troops are still in Dairen. 
Chinese Communists have never taken 
over, although their forces hold positions 
20 to 30 miles away and small groups of 
them are seen occasionally in the city on 
-leave. There they are regarded as “coun- 
try cousins” by the Russians and not 
molested. Chinese Nationalist forces 
stand ready to move in. Preliminary dis- 
cussions probably have been held by 
now, but no agreement has yet been 
announced. 

In the last few months the quality of 
the one or two Russian regiments garri- 
soning Dairen has deteriorated. The 
present group includes poorly uniformed 
youths who look as young as 14 and 15. 


matic contingent and the Russians 
in the city are cordial but restrained and 
kept to a minimum. 

Dairen’s population of 850,000, at 
least a quarter million above the prewar 
level, lives in a constant state of fear and 
suspense. There are a dozen suicides 
daily, and frequent kidnappings and 
murders. Food supplies are low and now 
that cold weather has arrived between 25 
and 50 persons die of starvation or ex- 
posure every day. Tight Soviet control 
of the port prohibits any free commerce 
and except for an American courier ship 
every few months, no vessels with sup- 
plies have entered *Dairen since the 
war's end. 

There is violent evidence of how the 
populace feels about the Russians in 
the mysterious assassination of at least 
two or three Soviet soldiers weekly. A 
common front against the Soviets is 
tacitly understood. The Japanese make 
no bones about considering the handful 
of Americans their best friends. Recently 
they brought scores of “gifts” to the 
American consulate which they asked 
to be sent to General of the Army Mac- 


Arthur in Japan. 


Selective Stripping 


Facts and figures to substantiate long- 
standing charges that Russia looted Man- 
churian industry were disclosed last week 
when the American reparations commis- 
sioner, Edwin W. Pauley, made his final 














Brown Bros. photo of first Na- 
tional Automobile Show, 1900 


4 Horsepower-Price $1800 


At Auto Show time in 1900, there 
were only a few thousand gasoline- 
driven automobiles in all America. 
The most powerful of these had a 9- 
horsepower motor...and cost $1,800. 


By 1941, the most recent year of full- 
scale production, the automobile had 
become a daily necessity to twenty 
million American families! In forty 
years, it had reshaped our national 
life, because — while its power had 
multiplied ten times, its comfort and 
reliability even more — its cost had 
been cut approximately in half! 

The ability of this nation to produce 
and buy goods on such a scale stems 
from two great contributions America 
has made to the industrial age—mass 
production and mass investment. Mass 


production — the industrial art of 
producing in great quantity, at low 
cost but at high wages. Mass invest- 
ment — the democratic method of 
obtaining capital for industry, by 
putting the savings of millions of the 


American people to productive use. 
To these developments, we owe the 
highest living standard in the world. 
To them, we look for the continued 
progress of our free economy in the 
years to come. 





New YorK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
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IT PAYS TO GET THE FACTS 


In the ownership of any form of property, 
a certain degree of risk is always present. 
But the wise investor avoids unnecessary 
risk by making complete, current infor- 
mation the basis of his decisions. In- 
formation about securities is available; 
companies whose securities are listed on 
this Exchange have agreed to disclose, 
regularly, facts essential to sound invest- 
ment judgment. It pays to get these facts 
—and to get them first! 
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Memories of the Soviet Censor: I 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


No more interesting promise has 
been made lately than the one from 
Mr. Molotoff that the foreign press will 
have freedom in covering the meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow next March. 

I mean the word “interesting” in a 
serious sense, but also slightly sardon- 
ically. It does seem a pun- 


with books and magazines. This hap- 
pened in October 1935 and I remem- 
ber seeing a broken package of Satur- 
day Evening Posts for some week in 
August of 1934. The boss of the office 
was joviality personified—well-briefed 
joviality. Yes, he said, ha! ha! we have 
kept that Masaryk book a long time 
because all of us found it 





gent commentary on our 
present state of intellectual 
savagery that such a promise 
has to be given. But since 
we are in that state—and 
since the Russians and our- 
selves suffer badly from lack 
of understanding—such a 
promise may be a serious 
step toward improvement. 
If it actually turns out to 
mean freedom from censor- 
ship, even for this one conference 
alone, it can be the long-awaited first 
step. 

Having had considerable experience 
of the Moscow censorship as a corre- 
spondent, and having my professional 
antipathy for all censorship tempered 





by three years as a press officer, I am: 


going to devote this and ensuing col- 
umns to some memories of the Russian 
censor. The purpose is more explana- 
tory than critical. 


My earliest memory of the cen- 
sorship in Moscow has nothing to do 
with a news story. When assigned to 
that capital in the spring of 1935, I 
ordered from American and_ British 
bookstores quite a number of books 
about Russia. One of them was a two- 
volume work by Thomas G. Masaryk 
called “The Spirit of Russia.” 

Six months passed and no books ar- 
rived, One day the late Constantine 
Oumansky, who then was the chief 
press officer at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, surprised me by saying: “We 
appreciate that you are making a seri- 
ous effort to understand this country. 
That Masaryk book you are reading, 
for example, is very fine.” 

Oumansky was a Grade A diploma- 
tist, and when I said thanks for the 
compliment but the book hadn’t ever 
reached me, he frankly said that his 
office was informed of every shipment 
to foreign correspondents which passed 
through the customs, He also was a 
fast worker, Next day I received notice 
to call at the customs. 

The customs office was an enormous 
shed, Bevond the glassed-in adminis- 
trative cubbvholes at the front the 
shed was stacked literally to the eaves 





so very fine. 

Ten years later the same 
customs shed played anoth- 
er, although less direct, part 
in my contacts with the cen- 
sorship. The embassy in 
Moscow was trying to help 
restart the exchange of 
books and magazines with 
individual Russian _ scien- 
tists, writers, etc., which the 
war had stopped. We found 
that although quite a number of pub- 
lications were being sent from Amer- 
ica only the smallest trickle ever got 
through the customs inspectors. 





That is beside the point of my 
story, however. The point is that the 
Soviet censorship takes a keen inter- 
est not only in the messages which pass 
through it but in the cast of mind of 
the individual correspondents who are 
sent there. 

The censorship—which also means 
the censors as individuals—carries a 
very large chip on its shoulder toward 
foreign correspondents. That does not 
mean that the attitude is one of hos- 
tility on ideological grounds. If that 
were so, then none but reporters for 
papers which are politically left-wing 
would ever be admitted. The attitude 
is more defensive than that. It is based 
on the conviction that very few foreign 
correspondents try to understand the 


Soviet system as a system or Russia as 


“a country. There is a kernel of reason 


in this attitude; there also is a great 
fallacy in the assumption that to un- 
derstand would be to admire. This 
leads the press office to refuse permis- 
sion for some newspapermen to enter 
the country, and it leads the censors to 
be particularly severe in handling the 
dispatches of some correspondents. 
Or rather, to be strictly accurate, it 
should be said that this attitude on the 
part of the censors used to lead them 
to exclude some individuals whom they 
believed to be unfriendly. In the past 
year or so the gulf has widened and 
visas have been refused to a number 


of writers who formerly were personae. 


gratae. The reasons for this widening 
gulf constitute another subject. 











report to President Truman. Pauley, who 
inspected the industrialized Chinese 
Northeast last summer, said that the Rus- 
sians engaged in a selective stripping of 
equipment which, along with pillage by 
Chinese and direct war damage, de- 
stroyed 90 per cent of the Manchurian 
coal industry, 80 per cent of the metal- 
working, 75 per cent of the textile, and 
50 per cent or more of the chemical, 
cement, electric-power, railroad, iron, and 
steel industries. A “conservative estimate” 
of the damage: $2,000,000,000. Pauley 
saw “long-range strategic reasons behind 
the Soviet actions,” which would retard 
China industrially for a generation. 
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JAPAN: No Yen 


Thirty-one thousand Japanese Gov- 
ernment employes left their desks on 
Dec. 10 to gather on the spacious plaza 
before the south wall of the Imperial 
Palace in Tokyo. After the usual soap- 
box speeches, this time demands _ for 
higher wages, the workers moved in 
ragged formation past the plain brick 
government buildings west of Hibiva 
Park. A few American MP jeeps idled 
along the right flank of the march. Jap- 
anese mounted police herded the shabby 
marchers around corners. Some droned 
popular songs as truck-borne demon- 
strators flailed their arms to keep warm 
in the 20-degree air. After a mile-and-a- 
half tour the workers dispersed. 

Although this wage demonstration was 
one of the quietest of the occupation, it 
highlighted an increasingly desperate 
situation: the widening gulf between 
fixed salaries and living costs in the in- 
flation-ridden capital. Other manifesta- 
tions of that trend and of the equally 
critical unemployment problem: 

@ On Dec. 9 the Tokyo newspaper Asahi 
published the results of its poll on family 
income and expenditure. Forty-nine per 
cent of the 81,000 farmers, fishermen, 
merchants, white-collar workers, factory 
hands, and others polled could not live on 
their incomes. Only 25 per cent of the 
remainder could save money. Sixty-eight 
per cent of the white-collar workers sup- 
plemented their incomes from savings or 
by selling their clothes and furniture. 

@ Four thousand unemployed repatriates 
met in Hibiya Hall to demand the gov- 
ernment grant them each a $666 winter 
loan, plux tax exemption for two years 
and land grants to farmers. They decided 
to form a union of the unemployed. 

C Housing officials revealed that building 
costs have risen 1,000 per cent since pre- 
war days. The housing shortage is so 
acute that 40,000 applicants have already 
signed up for 533 flimsy dwellings in a 
Tokyo housing project. 

€ The Tokyo municipal labor depart- 
ment reported that 716,000 men in the 
capital of 4,275,000 were jobless, and 
another 231,000 had only odd jobs or 
lived by black-marketing. 
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POLITICS: He Was There 


Sen. Gerry McGeer's colorful cam- 


paign for election as mayor of Vancouver 
(Newsweek, Nov. 25) was abruptly in- 
terrupted on Dec. 2 by an emergency 
appendectomy. Undaunted, Gerry an- 
nounced from his hospital bed: “I will 
be there election day.” But he was still 
in St. Paul’s Hospital on Dec. 11 when 
Vancouver voters, in a record turnout, 
elected him with a majority of 11,674 
votes over his nearest opponent, Tom 
Alsbury, Socialist-CCF candidate. 
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QUEBEC: Duplessis's Difficulty 


Maurice Duplessis is both Premier and 
Attorney General of Quebec. The combi- 


nation brought trouble for him in 1937, 


First, he put through the provincial 
legislature an anti-Communist “Padlock 
Law” which empowered him to raid and 
padlock the premises of any group or 
movement he considered “subversive.” 
Then he brushed aside the protests of 
liberals who denounced both the kaw and 
its abuse by police. 

Now his twin jobs have Duplessis, 
whose Union Nationale party was de- 
feated in 1939 and reelected in 1944, 
back in hot water again. 

Since 1944, when a wartime ban 
against the Jehovah's Witnesses sect was 
lifted, municipal police had been jailing 
hundreds of its followers on charges of 
peddling pamphlets without licenses. 
Last month, the Witnesses started distrib- 
uting a new pamphlet, “Quebec's Burn- 
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ing Hate for God and Christ and Freedom 
is the Shame of all Canada.” Duplessis 
ordered arrest of the distributors on 
charges of conspiracy and seditious libel. 

On Dec. 4, Duplessis, as attorney gen- 
eral, canceled the beer and liquor license 
of Frank Roncarelli, Montreal restaurant 
owner, and confiscated $5,000 worth of 
his liquor. Roncarelli had put up almost 
$90,000 in cash deposits or property 
bonds for most of the 800 Witnesses 
charged in Montreal courts in the last 
two years. Duplessis said he acted against 
“the leader of an_ illegal movement” 
whose actions were “a provocation to the 


administration of justice.” 
The Boomerang: Overnight, Du- 
plessis was deluged with criticism, Church 


leaders, university students, the Civil 
Liberties Association, and the Inter- 
Racial Committee for Democratic Action 
charged him with abrogating civil rights. 
Dr. John Dixon, Anglican Bishop of 
Montreal, wrote an open letter to Du- 
plessis. Even the Tory Montreal Gazette 
joined The Star and The Herald, both 
of which are Liberal papers, in attacking 
Duplessis. 

But there was worse to come. Le De- 
voir, influential French-language news- 
paper closely in sympathy with the 
Catholic Church, called Duplessis’s action 
“imprudent and dangerous.” The Cana- 
dian Register, English-language organ 
of the Catholic Church in Ontario and 
Quebec, declared: “Arbitrary action of 
this sort is the high road to totalitarian- 
ism. The cause of justice cannot be served 
by illegal means.” 

At a mass meeting staged by the Mon- 
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Associated Press 


Back to Kilts: Shortly after this picture of Essex Scottish guards was taken at 
Windsor, Ont., in 1939, mobilization forced all Scottish troops in Canada to aban- 
don their kilts for battle dress. Last week, the army returned the kilts but added 
a warning: Henceforth, units must buy their own without army money grants. 


treal Civil Liberties Association on Dec. 
12, former Air Minister Charles G. 
Power, who resigned from the federal 
cabinet in 1944 over the conscription 
issue, said the license cancellation was 
“sheer abrogation of the whole democratic 


process.” Then he warned: “If it can 
happen to Frank Roncarelli, it can hap- 
pen to you.” A motion was passed calling 
for the restoration of Roncarelli’s license. 

What the next step would be was any- 
body’s guess. Duplessis would find it 
difficult to back down gracefully. But 
his announced intention to intensify his 
drive against the Witnesses would serve 
chiefly to stiffen the opposition to the 
action against Roncarelli. 





Significance / . 
Apart from the immediate issue, the 
incident may have wide political reper- 
cussions, The Liberal party, now trying 
to check a moderate trend away from its 


standard in Quebec, traditionally a key 


stronghold, is determined to make the 
most of the Duplessis boner. 

In the national field, the Roncarelli 
incident may also boomerang on the 
Progressive-Conservatives (Tories), the 
official opposition in Parliament, who 
have an informal alliance with the Union 
Nationale. 
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CABINET: The Shuffle 


~ Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s long- 
awaited Cabinet reorganization (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 16) last week shifted six 
ministers into new posts, These were the 
changes: 


@ James L. Ilsley from Finance to Justice. 


@ Douglas Abbott from Defense (army, 
navy) to Finance. 


€ Colin Gibson from Defense (air) to 
State. 


@ Brooke Claxton from Health to De- 


fense (army, mavy, air). 
@ Paul Martin from State to Health. 


Justice Minister Louis St. Laurent, who 
has also been External Affairs Minister 
since September, dropped the Justice 
portfolio, 


Significance~~- 


The shuffle was more than a game of 
musical chairs, After six years in the 
tough Finance post, Ilsley badly needs a 
rest. Abbott, an able negotiator, will 
probably be given more leeway to con- 
clude tax agreements with the provinces, 
which have been under review for more 
than a year. Success would strengthen the 
federal Liberal party politically and also 
enhance Abbott’s candidacy as King’s 
successor. 

Given the tough job of consolidating all 
three armed forces, Claxton also has an 
opportunity of improving his chances of 
being the next Prime Minister. Martin's 
shift to the Health Department was a 
promotion for the third Cabinet candi- 
date for party leadership. 
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Steel is back 


under the 
Christmas tree 





HE youngster is all eyes as he 
bursts into the living room after days 
of excited waiting. There under the 


glittering tree are the things he’s 


been dreaming about ... the brand- 
new train, shining wagon, roller 
skates and all the rest. Soon the 
metry bedlam of Christmas morning 


will fill the house. 


If Santa seems unusually 





chipper this Christmas it’s 
probably the return of steel toys that 
has perked him up. During the war, 
like the rest of us, he had to lean on 
substitutes, for Uncle Sam needed 
most of the steel—and there aren’t 


any mills at the North Pole. 


This year his sleigh is once 
again packed with steel toys in 
myriad forms—railroads, tricycles, 
wagons, roller skates, sleds, con- 
struction sets ... and all sorts of 
funny little gadgets that do interest- 
ing things when you wind them up. 
No wonder the old gentleman is more 


like his usual rollicking, jovial self! 

Here at Bethlehem Steel 

we are happy, too. While 
there still isn’t as much steel as we 
could wish after the wartime famine, 
it’s heartening to know that this 
Christmas some steel at least has 
been available for toys and other 


treasures that delight youngsters. 





to The kids wouldn’t know, 


ly, M3 

but there’s a good chance that 
some of the steel in their playthings 
is ours. Sheets of steel. Steel springs. 


Steel wires. And black plate, too, and 


other products of the steel mill. 


Sc Many of the best, 


most durable, most realistic toys are 


made of steel. Steel toys provide 
more fun for children—just as 
steel contributes so. much to make 
life easier, pleasanter und more pro- 


ductive for grown-ups everywhere. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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VENEZUELA: The Little Revolt 


On Dec. 11 a group of rebels in Mara- 
cay, Venezuela's chief army and air force 
base, attempted a revolt against the gov- 
ernment of President Romulo Betancourt. 
Newsweek Pan American Editor Harry 
B. Murkland, who was in Maracay that 
morning with a group of United States 
newspapermen on a Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana-sponsored trip, sends this re- 
port from Caracas. 


The revolt probably did little harm to 
Venezuela, but the American press will 
never be the same. Though this was one 
of the shortest battles on record, few glo- 
bal conflicts have seen so much expensive 
columnistic talent in one place dodging 
bombs (two 25-pounders) and machine- 
gun bullets (one burst from an excited 
anti-aircraft gunner). 

The visiting press was in on the show 
from the start. The evening before we 
drank in ignorant amity with both rebels 
and loyalists at a big army party. George 
O’Rourke of The New York Daily News, 
Hugh Broderick, INS photographer, and 
Bill Falvey of the INS were the first ac- 
tive participants in military maneuvers 
when they came home from the party in 
a tank as guests of the crew. Everyone 
bedded down late in the slightly shop- 
worn but still sumptuous Hotel Jardin in 
Maracay, the pride of the late dictator 
Gomez. Then the shooting began. 

Planes buzzed overhead and the tank 
appeared again, this time on business. A 
messenger pounded on each door an- 
nouncing: “This is a revolution—time to 
get wp.” Some did and some didn’t. About 
half the party were in the hotel doorway 
when a rebel plane zoomed down on the 
airfield a few hundred yards in front. 
They ducked down. The plane dropped 
its bomb. The press dove for cover when 
a defender of the field forgot to raise his 
sights and sprayed the hotel doorway in- 
stead of the plane, ? 

The only casualty was a chambermaid 
shot in the foot. She will go down in his- 
tory as “Concepcién Gonzalez,” but only 
because columnist Rebert Ruark thought 
that was a good name for a chambermaid 
shot in the foot. Her parents never heard 
of it. 

The Best-Laid Plot: There was 
more shooting, but after a few hours 
breakfast seemed more important. Then 
most of the party flew to Caracas where 
they found no signs of war but a soldier 
plodding up the street with a rifle in one 
hand and a bag of rolls in the other. But 
an austerity program was in effect. The 
government had closed the bars. The rest 
of the party arrived by car from Maracay 
with the information that everything was 
quiet—the war was over. 

Actually it was a nearer thing than it 


appeared to be. The uprising on Wednes- 
day was well planned. If it had not been 
badly bungled in its execution, it might 
well have resulted in a large-scale revo- 
lution instead of a comparatively minor 
revolt. 

The roots go all the way back to the 
revolution of Oct. 18, 1945, which put 
this government in power. Young army 
officers backed by the Accién Demo- 
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Betancourt: Still in the saddle 


cratica party made that revolution. The 
country was so solidly behind it that the 
rest of the army had little choice but to 
go along. Yet many conservative, old line 
officers went unwillingly, and the more 
they saw of the Accién Democratica, the 
less they liked it. Conservative officers 
denounced the New Dealish AD as Com- 
munistic. It was those disgruntled ones 
who staged the revolt, together with the 
civilian followers whom the exiled ex- 
President Medina organized as the Union 
Republicana Democratica. 

Apparently, the plan was this: Early on 
the morning of Dec. 11, rebel cells in 
countrywide garrisons would take over. 
Key points were the Boca del Rio air- 
field with six or seven fighter planes and 
the Rincén barracks with stores of bombs 
and gasoline, both near Maracay. When 
these were in rebel hands, four planes 
would fly to Caracas, some 60 miles 
away. Upon arrival the rebel leader in 
the capital would give the signal to move 
on Miraflores Palace; the President and 
his aides would be seized; and the rebels 
would take over. But things went wrong. 

Mistakes and Misfires: First, the 
conspirators talked too much. The gov- 
ernment had a pretty good idea of what 


= i 


was coming, and rumors were fairly gen. 
eral for at least a couple of days before, 

Second, some of the plotters changed 
their minds or lost their nerve at the last 
minute, As a result, the revolt was not 
nationwide. Only in Valencia did the 
operation go on schedule and the rebels 
take over entirely. 

At 10, on Dec. 11, the Caracas gar- 
rison commander went on the air and told 
the rebels the jig was up. Hopelessly out. 
numbered and outgunned, the rebels 
quit. Maj. Carlos Maldonado Peja, leader 
of the revolt, escaped to Colombia. By 
late afternoon the revolt in the east was 
practically over. 

The government spent Thursday eve. 
ning sweeping up the remnants. It looked 
as if this time the hitherto lenient govern. 
ment meant to stamp out the last remains 
of unreconstructed reaction. If so, this 
revolt might be a blessing in disguise, 
beginning a long period of stability which 
the Accién Democratica needs to work on 
Venezuela’s political and economic prob- 
lems. 

Land of the Young: These problems 
are certainly not small, but, just as cer. 
tainly, they can be solved, No country 
in Latin America has a brighter potential 
future. It is already rich and can be rich- 
er. Oil reserves which constitute the 
country’s main wealth have hardly been 
tapped as yet, and large-scale explora- 
tions are being made. There are valuable 
iron deposits in the Orinoco region. In- © 
dustrial and agricultural development 
have hardly started. 

The main economic problem is the ter- 
rific cost. of living. Caracas prices leave 
even a New Yorker speechless. The rea- 
son of course, is that Venezuela concen- 
trates on producing oil, and imports prac- 
tically everything else, including food. 
The government’s biggest job is to in- 
crease the production of other things than 
oil—especially food, The loudest cry is for 
agricultural machinery from the United 
States so that it can do so. 

Politically, it is pretty apparent that 
apart from army diehards and leftovers of 
the Lopez and Medina administrations, 
most of the people have complete conf- 
dence in the government. 


The main impression one gets of Vene- - 
zuela is that it is a youthful country. 
Everything about it suggests youth and 
energy. The face of the 379-year-old capi- 
tal is changing with bewildering rapidity — 
as new modern schools, homes, and busi- | 
ness buildings mushroom up around co- 
lonial glories like the capital and the 7 
cathedral. The government itself is young. 
Able and attractive, President Betancourt 4 
is in his early 40s; the Minister of Agri- 4 
culture is only about 29. ‘ 

Accién Democratica leaders have large + 
plans for the future of their country. © 
Some people think they are too large and © 
radical, but whatever their opinion of the | 
definitely if moderately socialistic aims ~ 
of the governing junta, few Venezuelans — 
deny that they are sincere and honest-~ 
and that they are trying. 
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Event: Canpice Patricia BERGEN, 
7-month-old daughter of Epcar BERGEN, 
radio, movie, and stage ventriloquist, and 
FRANCES WESTERMAN, former cover girl, 
was all dressed up for her first public 
appearance—the christening. The baby, 
known as “Candy,” occupies the bedroom 
in the Bergen home which formerly be- 
longed to Charlie McCarthy. 


Insulted: Peccy Hopkins Joyce, who 
says she is 40, was the center of a night- 
club brawl in New York when her escort, 
the comedian Joey Adams, knocked out 
Ricci Bernard, Hollywood make-up man. 
Bernard, a stranger, had kissed Miss 
Joyce’s neck and murmured: “Will you 
marry me?” The former actress, who 
married Anthony Easton, her fifth hus- 
band, a year ago, is now collaborating on 
a book with Adams. But she’s never been 
in a brawl. “Never in all my years,” she 
intoned. “It’s just not de rigueur for me.” 


Status Quo: In Cambridge, Mass., WiL- 
LIAM F. Law tess, 30, was denied a 
divorce and alimony from Waupa Win- 
CHELL, 19, actress-daughter of the col- 
umnist, Walter Winchell. Lawless’s 
charge that cruel treatment from his vride 
and her father made him so ill he had to 
diet was dismissed for lack of evidence. 
Miss Winchell, who married him in June 
1945, withdrew her cross petition for 
divorce but refused to make up. 


Married: Lorp BurcHLey, 41, heir of 
the fifth Marquess of Exeter, and Diana 
Mary Forses, widow of Capt. David 
Forbes of the Coldstream Guards; in Lon- 
don, Dec. 12. Burghley, a former Olym- 
pic hurdler, was divorced in October by 
Lady Mary Theresa Scott, who charged 
adultery and named Mrs. Forbes. They 
had been married seventeen years. 

Jonn Dewey, 87, philosopher, and 
RoBerTA Grant, 42; in New York, Dec. 
11. Dewey’s first wife, Alice Chipman, 





Acme 
Dr. Dewey took a second wife . . 





The Bergens beamed as Dr. Martin (left) christened Candy 


died in 1927 after 41 years of marriage. 
Mrs. Grant, the tormer Roberta Lowitz, 
was married to Robert Grant, who died in 
1939. “I am very happy she agreed to 
marry me despite our difference in ages,” 
Dr. Dewey said. 

Epmunp Wison, 51, critic and author 
of “Memoirs of Hecate County,” and 
ELENA THORNTON, 40; in Reno, Dec. 10. 
Wilson divorced his third wife, Mary 
McCarthy, earlier in the day; Mrs. Thorn- 
ton shed James Worth Thornton of New 
York the day before. Leaving Reno for 
San Francisco, Wilson swung at a reporter 
and took a boot in the pants from another. 
His book has been banned in several 
cities as obscene. 

Co. RoscoE TuRNER, 51, pioneer speed 


flier, and MARGARET MILLER, 30, of Sheri- . 


dan, Ind.; in New York, Dec. 18. Turner’s 
22-year marriage to Carline Stovall re- 











N. Y. Herald Tribune 
and Roscoe Turner followed suit 


International 


cently ended in divorce. His bride has 
not been married previously. 


Divorced: Rosert HErwic, 31, former 
football player, and KATHLEEN Winsor, 
28, author of “Forever Amber”; in Los 
Angeles, Dec. 9. Herwig said his wife 
objected to being introduced as Mrs. 
Herwig, told him she was in love with 
another man, and urged him to see a 
psychiatrist. Last October Miss -Winsor . 
obtained a Mexican divorce and married 
Artie Shaw, bandleader, in Juarez. 

The Duke oF WESTMINSTER, 67, 
wealthy British landowner, and. the for- 
mer LoEe.ia Ponsonsy, 44; after sixteen 
years, in London, Dec. 18. Separated from 
the duke for thirteen years, the duchess 
charged adultery, naming a Nancy Suili- 
van as corespondent. The duke has been 
divorced twice previously. 

Rosert Donat, 41, British actor, and 
the former ELLA VoyseEy; after seventeen 
years, in London, Dec. 9.. Mrs. Donat 
charged adultery in an uncontested suit 
and was awarded custody of their three 
children. 





Died: WALTER JoHNsoNn, 59, baseball 
player and one of the great pitchers of 
all time; of a brain tumor, in Washington, 
Dec. 10 (see page 78). 

Damon Runyon, 62, columnist and 
author; of cancer, in New York, Dec. 10 
(see page 63). ; 

SEN. Josian W. BatLey, 73, of North 
Carolina; of a cerebral hemorrhage, in 
Raleigh, 'N. C., Dec. 15. Elected in 1930, 
he was loudly anti-New Deal. 

Lewis J. VALENTINE, 64, former Police 
Commissioner of New York; of a liver 
ailment, in New York, Dec. 16. After re 
tiring last year he reorganized the Tokyo 
police’and acted as commentator on the 
Gang Busters program. 





Other International 
Harvester Products: 
Farm Power and Equip- 
ment 
Motor Trucks 
Refrigeration 
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Moving ten tons of earth to get a ton of coal | 


Thanks to INTERNATIONAL Diesels 


Off with that mountain of clay and rocks! 
There’s a thick vein of coal beneath, more 
than 50,000 tons. 

‘The tractors stripping off this heavy cover 
are powerful International Diesels that are 
geared to the ground with endless tracks. 
They move the earth! With bulldozer blades 
and great wheeled scrapers they set the stage 
for increased coal production at lowered cost. 
And when the digging is done, they'll push 
back all the earth they’ve carried...to re- 
pair the landscape. 

In the scene above, the bulldozer at your 
left is cleaning up debris on the level surface 
of the coal deposit. All the material that rises 


' above it, to the right, will be removed to un- 


cover a new plateau of coal! 

The whole operation bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the matchless performance and 
operating economy of International Crawler 
Tractors. Wherever you find them—building 
highways, airports, railways or waterways; 
throwing up dams and levees or earthworks 
for irrigation; working in oil fields or log- 
ging the forests—you can be sure these tough 
jobs are being done economically! 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday; NBC Network 
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Thanatologists 


In words fraught with bitterness, Brig. 
Gen. Telford Taylor characterized the 
most brutal of all war crimes in -‘Nurem- 
berg last week. The defendants were 23 
Nazi doctors and scientists, including one 
woman, Herta Oberheuser, once assist- 
ant physician at the Ravensbriick con- 
centration camp. All were charged with 
conducting a “scientific” mass-murder 
program in which some 100,000 helpless 
victims were choked, gassed, bled, or 
frozen to death (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 2). 

The case against the frightened-looking 
prisoners in the docks, many of whom 
boasted an international reputation,* was 
complete. General Taylor, the prosecu- 
tion chief, and his associates had only 
to lead in the few pitiful surviving wit- 
nesses and hammer down the charges. 
This, they estimated, would require 
about two weeks. 

But members of the American tribunal 
were not satisfied with mere proof of 
guilt. They proposed to learn why these 
scientists, all of whom had pleaded inno- 
cence, had been moved “to treat their 
fellow men as less than beasts.” Dr. Leo 
Alexander, Duke University psychiatrist, 
even produced the word “thanatology” 
(the science of inducing death) to try 
to give meaning to the hideous German 





*Karl Brandt, Hitler’s personal physician; Gerhard 
Rose, tropical-medicine expert; Paul Rostock, head of 
surgery, University of Berlin; Siegfried Handloser, 
chief ot the Nazi armed forces’ medical service; 
Oskar Schréder, air forces medical chief; Kurt 
Blome, deputy health leader; Karl Gebhardt, presi- 
dent of the German Red Cross. 
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experiments in which men and women 
were substituted for monkeys. 

“These defendants are responsible for 
wholesale murder and unspeakably cruel 
torture,” thundered General Taylor. “It 
is our deep obligation to all peoples of 
the world to show why and how these 
things happened.” 
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Stutterers Under Fire 


Although most speech specialists agree 
that psychological factors play an impor- 
tant part in stuttering, no one is sure of 
the exact connection between this defect 
and psychoneuroses. Personality surveys 
of stutterers reveal that they frequently 
suffer from self-consciousness, inferiority, 
anxiety, fear, and other exaggerated in- 
hibitions. Usually they are tense or jumpy. 

Because of these nervous handicaps, the 
armed services hesitated to enlist stutter- 
ers during the war. The Navy refused to 
take them under any circumstances. In 
March 1942, however, the Army decided 
to accept stutterers provided they could 
make themselves clearly understood. 
Some 25,000 were inducted. 

Last week, after examining the military 
record of these men, the Surgeon Gener- 
al’s office gave NEWSWEEK a report that 


throws new light on the problem of stut-. 


terers. Contrary to all expectations, men 
with this handicap developed into out- 
standing soldiers. They worked with re- 
markable diligence and many became 
commissioned officers. In one representa- 
tive group of stutterers who saw com- 


"Senseless...sadistic...and savage... 
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bat, 70 per cent were wounded but 
less than 10 per cent showed any psy- 
choneurotic tendencies. A few reported 
that their speech actually improved un- 
der the stress of battle. 

While the stuttering soldier sometimes © 7 
betrayed natural nervousness or anxiety - 
under fire, he seldom neglected his duty, 
In fact, the breach between him and the 
psychoneurotic was a wide one—much 
larger than that between the stutterer and 
the normal person. 

Although the Army had no formal pro- 
gram for correcting stuttering, some Army 
hospitals set up speech training classes 
which included narcosynthesis (NEws- 
WEEK, May 29, 1944) for the worst cases. 
To learn control, patients were taught the 
practice of imitating their halting speech 
before a mirror. Doctors also organized 
clubs of stutterers to help them establish 
self-confidence and to relax their fears, 
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Clinic for Ancestors 


To Dr. Lee R. Dice, slim, intense Uni- 
versity of Michigan geneticist, science’s 
most fascinating riddle is that of heredity 
and of how a man’s sound health may be 
traced to discretion in selecting his four 
grandparents. 

Dice’s studies with animals, started at 
Ann Arbor laboratories in 1919, con- 
vinced him that some of his heredity 
findings, especially those on epilepsy and 
mental disorders, might be applied to 
human problems. But it was not until 
1941, on a grant from the Rackham Re- 
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search Fund,* that he opened his heredity 
clinic on the university campus on “a 
temporary basis.” 

Last week, the heredity clinic, still 
“temporary” and still housed in the same 
thirteen-room, white-frame building on a 
bluff overlooking the Huron River, 
rounded out five years of heredity re- 
search on some 1,000 families, including 


9,600 individuals. 

The clinic’s primary function is re- 
search, but anyone can walk in for help. 
Patients with ailments that suggest a 
heredity factor are often referred by the 


University Hospital. Others may come 
from a family doctor or minister, or, in 


cases of disputed paternity, from lawyer 
or court. 

The clinic charges no fee, nor does it 
attempt to treat its visitors. What it does 
do is to offer frank advice on the mode 
and manner of heredity. For instance, if 
a. husband and wife want to know the 
chance of their child’s inheriting a de- 
fect that exists in one parent, the clinic 
tries to compute the mathematical odds 
and then lets the couple decide whether 
or not to take the risk. 

Progress has been slow, but that is the 
way Dr. Dice, now 59, white-haired, and 
goateed, wants it. “Let’s not be too rapid,” 
he urged. “If we eliminated all the de- 
fectives in the human race at once, not 
many people would be left. There isn’t 
just one skeleton in every family closet 
—there are a dozen.” 


‘Unto the Second Generation’: 
There is, for example, the family with 
one blind, deformed, or otherwise seri- 
ously defective son or daughter, Will the 
second child be normal, the parents want 
to know. Before making a prediction, 
Dice and his associates make a specific 
analysis of the disease. Then they ex- 
amine all available members of both sides 
of the family and talk to the family doc- 
tor. Finally, they compute the risk. 
Husbands and wives who discover can- 
cer, insanity, or tuberculosis in their an- 
cestors ask anxiously whether their off- 
spring will inherit the disease. If the clinic 
doctors find the chances are likely, they 
are often able to suggest precautionary 
measures to prevent the development of 
the disease in the child. 

Then there are the prospective hus- 
handsaor wives who suspect some defect 
in the fiancé’s family, Now that people 
generally are becoming familiar with eu- 
genics, this delicate situation confronts 
the clinic doctors more frequently. But 
unless they have full and frank informa- 


tion from both families, the geneticists 
cannot be of help. 


The Eyes Have It: Clinic studies 
have so far been confined to diseases and 
to abnormalities of the blood, skull, eyes, 
ears, nerves, and skin. By far the largest 
single field has been the eye ailments, 
and already the clinic has added a dozen 





*A corporation lawyer who died in 1938, Horace 
H. Rackham left the greater part of the fortune he 
made in Ford Motor stock to the establishment of a 
fund “for the benefit of humanity.” 





to the 200 eye conditions known to be 
affected by heredity. 

Among the recognized hereditary dis- 
eases of the eye are retinitis pigmentosa 
(inflammation and hardening of the ret- 
ina—NEwswErk, May 13), zonular cat- 
aract (opacity of certain layers of the 
lens), hydrophthalmos (eye dropsy), 
corneal dystrophy (wasting away of the 
eyeball’s transparent outer covering), 
glaucoma (hardening of the eyeball), 


crossed eyes, and nearsightedness. 
One study at the clinic concerned 

ectopia lentis, a rare eye defect in which 

the fibers that hold the lens of the eye 




















Dr. Dice: The human race is improving 


in place are weakened. If the head is 
bumped or jarred, the fibers may let go, 
leaving the lens dangerously afloat. To 
determine how this defect is inherited, 
the clinic doctors examined 157 mem- 
bers of one family. Ectopia lentis, they 
concluded, was inherited by Mendelian 
dominance. That is, when two affected 
persons marry, all their children will be 
affected; when an affected person marries 


an unaffected person, the majority of the 
children will be liable to the disease. 


Geneticists now generally accept the 
theory of the Austrian monk, Gregor Jo- 


hann Mendel, who in 1866 published the 
Mendelian ratio: The offspring of two 
hybrid parents, one carrying a dominant 
and one a recessive trait, will show the 
dominant trait in the ratio of three to one. 

A second rare ailment that followed 
this inheritance pattern was the so-called 
“India rubber,” or Ehlers-Danlos disease, 
in which extreme elasticity of the con- 
nective tissues makes it possible to pull 
the skin three or four inches from the 
body. Ordinary cuts cause the skin to 
fill up with thin scar tissue, followed by 
large, unsightly, blue scars. 

Dr. Dice would like to see a heredity 
clinic set up in every population center 
in the United States so that studies could 
be made of superior traits in addition to 


physical and mental defects and how they 
are inherited. 


But he is-not trying to breed a race of 
supermen. “That would be unfortunate,” 
Dice told Newsweek. “Just as breeders 
are now trying for hogs with the most 
fat and the least lean, there would be too 
much emphasis on certain heredity fac- 
tors in humans.” 

“The more severe defectives, such as 
imbeciles and idiots, are being eliminated 
through segregation in institutions,” the 
geneticist added. “The chief problem now 


is the border-line case, but that will take 
care of itself. In some such families, there 
is a high death rate. Other border-line 


cases are being put in institutions, and 
when they are not segregated, steriliza- 
tion laws help. From century to cen- 
tury, the human race is making slight but 
effective improvement.” 
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AMA ‘Reorganization’ 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, for twenty years 
the suave spokesman for the American 
Medical Association, was relieved of that 
job last week, At a meeting of the House 
of Delegates, governing body of the 
AMA, Charles M. Swarts, 38-year-old 
Philadelphia public-relations expert, was 
named as Fishbein’s successor. Swarts, 
who served on General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur’s public-relations staff in Tokyo, 
was given the title of assistant general 
manager in charge of public relations. 
Fishbein, it was announced, would con- . 


tinue as editor of the Journal, Hygeia, 
and other association publications. 


This switch in AMA brass, hinted at 
last July at the AMA annual meeting in 
San Francisco (Newsweek, July 15), 


covers one recommendation of the re- 
port on AMA activities drawn by the 
Raymond Rich Associates, But while 31 
of the 34 recommendations were ac- 
cepted without modification, the AMA 
last week refused to release the Rich re- 
port itself. High officials also emphasized 
that the association was going through a 
“reorganization,” not a “housecleaning.” 


Big Bald Wolves 


A Northwestern University professor, 
who describes himself as “billiard-bald,” 
soothed the crushed egos of other hair- 
less men at the American Academy of 


Dermatology and Syphilology meeting in 
Cleveland last week. 
A bald pate, Dr. Herbert Rattner as- 


sured them, means that a man has greater 
virility than his fellows. He quoted other 
scientists (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 24, 1945) to 
show that baldness is caused by an over- 
abundance of the male hormone and that 
the condition is set off by inherited tend- 
encies. Baldness rarely occurs in women 
and never in eunuchs, he said. 

Film stars received Rattner’s edict with 
split reactions. “I’m going to throw away 
my toupee,” said Jack Benny, who dons 
one for screen work. The dignified Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke of the shining dome 
was not so sure. “Baldness may indicate 
masculinity,” he observed, “but it dimin- 
ishes one’s opportunity of finding out.’ 




















ENGINEERED AND MOLDED AT NO. 1 PLASTICS AVENUE 


A clear case for 


@ Here’s the battery that speaks for 
itself, Its transparent case lets you see 
the liguid-level at a glance... and a 
hydrometer, molded into the case, tells 


the charge, It’s the storage battery for 
the G-E self-charging portable radio, 


During the war, plastics battery cases 
proved their value in walkie-talkies, 
storm lamps, and other military items. 
For this Willard storage battery, the 
leakproof, acid-resistant case is injec- 
tion-molded to exacting specifications 
by General Electric. The material is poly- 


styrene—lighter than glass and stronger 
than hard rubber, G.E.’s complete 
plastics service covers every step in 
the design and manufacture of plastics 


products, 


Have you a plastics product to de- 


sign? Consult General Electric—world’s 
largest manufacturer of finished plas- 
tics products. We'll be glad to send you 
a new booklet, “What Are Plastics?” 
Write Plastics Divisions, Chemical De- 
partment, General Electric Company, 
1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL (3)/ELECTRIC 


CD 46-A18 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PLASTICS FACTORIFS ARE LOCATED AT SCRANTON, PA., MERIDEN, CONN., 
FORT WAYNE, IND., TAUNTON, WEST LYNN, AND PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





G-E Complete Service — 
Everything in Plastics 





BACKED BY 52 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 
We've been designing and manufacturing 
plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Re- 
search works continually to develop new 
materials, new processes, new applications. 


NO. | PLASTICS AVENUE—complete plastics 
service—engineering, design and mold-mak- 
ing. Our own industrial designers and engf 
neers, working together, create plastics parts 
that are both scientifically sound and good- 
looking. Our own toolrooms are manned by 
skilled craftsmen—average precision mold 


experience, 12 years, 


ALL TYPES OF PLASTICS, Facilities for com- 


pression, injection, transfer and cold molding 
... for both high and low pressure laminating 
... for fabricating. And G-E Quality Control 
—a byword in industry—means as many 
as 160 inspections and analyses for a single 
plastic part. 





























For a Full Measure 
of Enjoyment! 


Miutions who recognize old-fash- 
ioned excellence make it a point to 
ask for William Penn. For this mel- 
low whiskey, with its rich body and 
royal fragrance, reminds you of other 
and gentler days—always gives a full 
measure of enjoyment. In short, here’s : 
a taste of old times that a Penn ot 
it’ i ] ! wos ree KZ, (. Y @ | 
Shown above oni sign of ri wsnien aaa base — ee ee Nhiskey™ ; , 
eae you'll understand. 


3 WHISKEY OF LIUMT BODY 
Newton, New Hampshire. AND PELE FLAVOR 


Blended Whiskey, 86 Proof, [MM fe BM oMtisd snd Boxed te 

- 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Ve . “waren 
Gooderbam & Worts Litd., ‘ 
Peoria, Illinois 
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Alvarez’s Follies 


When Luis Alvarez was a college stu- 
dent, he got a $50 Christmas check from 
his grandfather. He wanted to learn fly- 
ing. Lessons cost $15 an hour. In pre- 
cisely three hours and fifteen minutes— 
just $50 worth—he qualified to solo. 


The young man didn’t grow up to be a 
professional aviator. His interest turned to 
the atom, and he became a physicist. But 
last week 35-year-old Prof. Alvarez won 
the coveted Robert J. Collier trophy for 
the year’s greatest achievement in avia- 
tion in the United States.* It recognized 





Acme 
Alvarez with a ray detector 


his wartime contribution to GCA (Ground 
Controlled Approach), the radar that 
tracks airplanes so accurately that they 
are guided into an airport runway through 
the thickest fog. 

Setting fabulous goals and achieving 
them in a hurry have been character- 
istic of Alvarez ever since his first solo 
flight. He was one of a group of bright 
young physicists who developed micro- 
wave radar at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology’s wartime Radiation 
Laboratory. Few of them lacked imagina- 
tion, but Alvarez was the prize “wild 
idea man.” 

Radars Three: By the time he took 
off from Cambridge in 1943 to work on 
the atom bomb, Alvarez had seen through 
the basic development of three of the 
most important new radars of the war. 
One was the GCA. Another was the 
Eagle, an accurate blind-bombing and 
navigation radar which served for pin- 
point bombing of Japanese fuel refineries 
toward the end of the war. The third 








*Awarded in the past to such individuals as Orville 
Wright, Glenn Curtiss, Glenn Martin, Donald Doug- 
las, Gen. H. H. Amold, and Gen. Carl Spaatz, and 


to such organizations as the Department of Com- ° 


merce and the AAF. 


was the MEW or microwave early-warn- 
ing set, originally known as “Alvarez’s 
Folly.” An MEW on the English coast 
portrayed the pattern of German and 
Allied air combat during the Normandy 
invasion. Mobile MEW sets later lum- 
bered across France and served the Tac- 
tical Air Command for ground control of 
fighter-bombers. 

The GCA went into quantity produc- 
tion in 1944. Right after the Marines 
cleared Iwo Jima a GCA began an all- 
weather vigil on its airstrip, assuring 
happy landings to B-29s winging back 
from Japan with empty bomb racks and 
emptying fuel tanks. Alvarez himself flew 
as an observer in a B-29 following the 
plane that dropped the atom bomb on 
Hiroshima. 

The GCA is built into a truck and 
trailer. They are parked alongside the 
up-wind end of an airport runway. It in- 
cludes two complete radar systems. One 
scans the sky for all planes within 30 
miles. The other system tracks the plane 
that is coming in for a landing, showing 
on one scope how far it is from the line 
of the runway and on another scope how 
its altitude compares with the proper 
glide path. The radar operator tells the 
pilot by radio how to correct his course, 
thus “talking” the plane down to-a land- 
ing. An advantage of GCA over other 
blind approach systems is that it requires 


no special instruments in the airplane be- 
yond a radio, 


A number of airports are now testing 
GCA for commercial use. While they do 
$0, Prof. Alvarez works on nuclear physics 
at the University of Calitomnia, His “wild 
. ”» ‘ i 
idea” of the moment is a huge “linear 
accelerator” intended to be much more 
powerful than California’s giant cyclotron 
(Newsweek, Nov. 18). In its construe- 
tion he is using war-surplus radar compo- 
nents to create a fast-moving field of 
electrical force which will impel atomic 
fragments toward atomic targets with 
energies never before attained by man. 


Po 


Universal Spin 


Sitting on the deck of the submarine 
tender U.S.S. Fulton off Bikini one tropi- 
cal night last summer, a physicist named 
George Gamow relaxed from the busi- 
ness of atomic destruction to gaze at the 
diamond-bright stars. He pondered the 
age-old problem of creation and came up 
with a theory. 

Studies of the chemical elements on 
earth and of the light from the stars have 
convinced most scientists that the uni- 
verse is several billion years old. Many 
cosmologists, but not all, further believe 
that the universe is rapidly flying apart. 
Gamow, in many published works, car- 
ried this “expanding universe” idea to 
its retroactive conclusion. In the begin- 
ning, he wrote, the universe was packed 
into a fluid mass. It has been exploding 
ever since with such incidental by- 
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Harris & Ewing 
Gamow at rest in a spifning universe 


products as comets, planets, and stars. 

Waiting for the man-made bombs to 
go off at Bikini, Gamow, who is professor 
of theoretical physics at George Washing- 
ton University, worked out another as- 
pect of the creation story: Not only is 
ours an expanding universe, but it is 
also a spinning universe. En route home 
to Washington, Gamow talked over his 
theory with astronomers working at 
Mount Wilson Observatory in California, 
whose 100-inch telescope has provided 
much of the evidence for an expanding 
universe. Last week he explained his 
idea to NEWSWEEK. 

Fifty-Year Guess: The assumption 
that the whole universe is spinning, said 
Gamow, “will help explain the fact that 
all astronomical bodies are rotating now, 
and it will be very helpful for the theory 
of the origin of chemical elements. There 
are certain indications that such rotation 
of the universe is actually taking place, 
although it will take much work to prove 
or disprove it, definitely.” . 

The 42-year-old scientist has started to 
work on a mathematical proof, although 
he admits “it may take a good 50 years.” 
Meanwhile, in a letter published in the 
British scientific journal Nature, Gamow 
has asked the world’s astronomers to 
study their photographs of the distant 
starry nebulae for indications that “all 
matter in the visible universe is in a 
state of general rotation around some 
center located far’ beyond the reach 
of our telescopes.” Early returns from 
Mount Wilson Observatory, he says, 
encourage this theory. 

One, Two, Three, Infinity: Gamow 
has carried on his cosmic studies half- 
way around this spinning earth. Born in 
the Ukraine and educated in Leningrad, 
he has followed the sun westward via the 
University of Géttingen in Germany, 


Niels Bohr’s laboratory in Copenhagen, 
and the late Lord Rutherford’s in Cam- 
bridge, England, to the United States, 
making important contributions along the 
way to the theory of atomic transmuta- 
tions on the earth and in the stars. In 
Washington last spring he lectured in a 
rich Russian accent on nuclear fission 
to an audience of 50 high United States 
Navy officers. 

He now divides his time between 
teaching at George Washington Univer- 
sity, consulting with the Navy on secret 
atomic matters, writing a popular book 
called “One, Two, Three, Infinity” (with 
spelling and punctuation left to the pub- 
lisher), and tackling that 50-year mathe- 
matical problem of proving that the uni- 
verse has been in a spin for 4,000,000,000 
years. 


eon 


Atomic New Year 


The five men whom President Truman 
appointed on Oct. 28 to the Atomic 
Energy Commission (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
4) had asked the Army to continue run- 
ning the Manhattan District establish- 
ments while they toured the country for a 
firsthand look. Last week they visited the 
White House and emerged with the 
news that they would take over from the 
Army on Jan. 1. 

Next day President Truman _ took 
further action under the Atomic Energy 
Act. With David E. Lilienthal as chair- 
man, the commission consists of Lewis L. 
Strauss, Sumner T. Pike, William W. 
Waymack, and Robert F. Bacher. All are 
laymen except Bacher. As part-time scien- 
tific consultants to the commission Mr. 
Truman now appointed a General Advis- 
ory Committee consisting of four physi- 
cists, Lee A. DuBridge, J. R. Oppen- 
heimer, I. I. Rabi, and Enrico Fermi; 
three chemists, James Bryant Conant, 
Glenn T. Seaborg, and Hood Worthing- 


a 
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ton; a metallurgist, Cyril Stanley Smith, 
and a transportation engineer, Hartley 
Rowe. 

The Atomic Energy Commission will 
receive a large assortment of laboratories 
and contracts for the establishment of 
more. These include the Hanford Engi- 
neer Works, Pasco, Wash., which besides 
producing plutonium is planning electric. 
power plants; the Clinton Laboratories at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., now producing radio. 
active isotopes and planning a_ power 
plant; the Argonne National Laboratory 
in Chicago, which does basic research; 
the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, 
near Schenectady, N. Y., to be run by the 
General Electric Co., and Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, to be operated by a 
group of Eastern universities on the site 
of Camp Upton, Long Island. 

Other new atomic-research plans: 


@ Cyclotron. Columbia University an- 
nounced plans for a physics research cen- 
ter with a 300,000,000-volt cyclotron at 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Work will be 
done there under a contract with the Of- 
fice of Naval Research. 


@ Cosmic Rays. The Navy announced it 
will soon send physicists and cosmic-ray 
counters into the stratosphere in three 
AAF B-29s for research on the nature of 
the atom. 


Significance 





The week’s run of news might give the 
impression that as the Army walks out of 
one atomic door the Navy is entering an- 
other. Actually both services are main- 
taining a direct interest in fundamental 
atomic science through numerous re 
search contracts with universities entirely 
aside from the Manhattan District. In 
addition, they have projects for applying 
nuclear power to drive ships and aircraft. 
The Secretaries of War and Navy will 
have representatives on a military liaison 








Newsweek—O. C. Sweet 
Boy Meets Atom: Symbolic of the world the 
new generation faces is this photo made last week 
at the School Science Fair in New York. The young- 
ster is enthralled by an atom model, one of 320 ex- 
hibits prepared in spare time by science students. 


committee working with the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
to assure that, as the Atomic 
Energy Act provides, atomic 
energy will be developed 
“subject at all times to the 
paramount objective of assur- 
ing the common defense and 
security.” 


ower 


Correspondence Course 


When scientists began rais- 
ing a million-dollar fund to 
educate the American public 
on the dangers of atomic wat 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 2), some 
editorials commented that the 
money might be better spent 
educating the Russians. Last 
week the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists revealed that 
it had sent packets of non- 
secret atomic information to 
57 scientists and 40 scientific 
societies in Russia, and that 
the gesture was “meeting 
with a favorable response. 
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Frankie’s Robert Soxers 


Frank Sinatra wrote a new chapter to 
his saga of the bobby-soxers. It was 
simple but not sweet. He told the bobby- 
soxers in New York: Stay away from my 
broadcasts. You make too much noise. 

On Nov. 17, Sinatra came to New York 
from Hollywood to fill a three-week 
engagement at the plush Wedgwood 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, where the 
clientele is more restrained dowager than 
uninhibited bobby-soxer. So to see their 
hero, the kids had to wait for Sinatra’s 
radio program (CBS, Wednesday, 9-9:30 
p.m. EST). In a pre-broadcast plea, the 
Voice asked the bobby-soxers, whose 
hysterics helped build his early fame, to 
keep quiet during the show. It was suffer- 
ing from a bad droop in Hooper ratings 
and Sinatra blamed part of the reaction 
on unnecessary noise from the studio 
audience. 

The kids paid no attention. They 
ooooohed and aaaaahed to their hearts’ 
content. And a few added something 
new; some muted boos and hisses. Sinatra 
was burned up. For the next two weeks, 
he let no one come to his broadcasts. 
But his show needed a live audience. So 
last week, he again permitted an audi- 
ence, but the broadcast tickets read 
“persons under 21 must be declined 
admission.” 

The result was probably the most se- 
date swooning on record. Policemen, on 
duty in case verboten teen-agers got 
tough, shifted unhappily from one foot 
to the other. A detail of Sinatra protec- 
tors from CBS were frankly bored. “Hell,” 
one of them groaned, “we get more ex- 
citement from a Prudential Family Hour 
audience.” 

Sinatra, however, was happy with the 
silence, but more than ever anxious to 
get back to California, where bobby- 
soxers at least behave themselves when 
Frankie asks them to. 


ows 


Hog at the Receiver 


One radio to a home just isn’t enough. 
Father, as the “most articulate member 
of the family,” hogs the one receiver. As 
a result, mother and the children miss 
“too much good programming.” This sad 
conclusion recently was reached simul- 
taneously by the National Association of 
Broadcasters and the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association, who now have joined 
promotion forces to put a radio in every 
room, and dad in his place. 

Last week, Jack Gould, radio editor of 
the sober-minded New York Times and 
father of three young listeners, probed 
the possible results of the NAB-RMA pro- 
posals. Consulting his cache of “reliable 
sources in usually well-informed circles,” 
Gould bemoaned the nation’s fate: 


@ “Father, mother, sister, and brother 


each can call a plug-ugly his own, the 
AB apparently discounting the national 





neurosis which might come from listen- 
ing to Red Skelton in solitude.” 


@ “It would be possible to tune out more 
than just one program at a time.” 


@ “Real-estate interests noted with sor- 
row the probable passing of the dinette, 
since it no longer will be possible to listen 
to the same radio in both the living room 
and the dining room.” 


€ “Conductors of radio polls conceded 
that the trend would replace an era. 
With everybody listening to everything, 
they noted, the job of comparing popu- 
larity of programs would be over and net- 
work vice presidents would be forced to 
cope with peace of mind.” 


€ “Father,” Father Gould concluded, 
“could not be reached for comment.” 


Jap-in-the-Street 


The Japanese are probably the world’s 
quickest crowd gatherers. But when radio 
announcers began taking their micro- 
phone on location nineteen weeks ago to 
record Japan’s first man -in-the- street 
series, the natives hung back. They were 
leery of what to them was a new form 
of expression. As soon as they discovered 
that the mike didn’t bite, however, they 
were as eager as a Brooklynite to talk 
into it. The result is one of Japan’s most 
popular radio programs. 

Broadcast Tuesdays and Thursdays 
from JOAK in Tokyo over the whole 45- 
station Japanese network, the program 
has given the average man a chance to 
let go on every subject from the new 
constitution to relations between the 
sexes. Last week, the microphones were 
taken to farming country in the Sendai 
area, a two-day trip from Tokyo. The 
topic was “How country people regard 
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A Japanese “man in the street” 


city people” and was designed to let the 
farmers get back at recent slams from city 
dwellers, who are jealous of the farmers’ 
wealth and control of the food supply. 

The program is entirely produced and 
controlled by Japanese, guided by the 
Allied Headquarters Civil Information 
and Education radio division. The day 
before each show, Japanese announcers 
take their microphones to some central 
spot and record one hour’s worth of the 
average man’s opinions. This recording 
is then shortened to 30 minutes. Once the 
Japanese got in the habit of being inter- 
viewed, the program was left with only 
one problem. The editors have to cut 
down on the political-minded who talk 
too much about their newly acquired 
Western freedoms. 


International Photos from U. 8. Signal Corps 
Freedom of expression conquered mike fright on busy Tokyo corners 
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Good neighbors: Dexter, Canada; Hills, United States; Lanz Duret Jr., Mexico 


Gold-Medal Hills 


One of the brightest papers in the 
South is John S. Knight’s Miami Herald. 
One of the reasons for this is its manag- 
ing editor, Lee Hills, bustling, 40-year- 
old Scripps-Howard graduate (the now 
defunct Oklahoma News, The Cleveland 
Press, The Indianapolis Times, and The 
Memphis Press-Scimitar). 

Hills blew into Florida and The Her- 
ald office four years ago, bursting with 


29). The verdict: The State Depart. 
ment’s successor to the OWI is justified 
by present world “uncertainties,” but in 
has inherent dangers and ASNE ought siy 
to keep an eye on it. The directors named 
four to do so. 

The special committee, headed by N. D 
R. Howard of The Cleveland News, did 
not referee the scrap between Benton and f 
the Associated Press and United Press ' 
over the two agencies’ refusal to sell gt 


d id cae ih : their news to the government. Benton de- M 
energy and ideas. Last January, he put clined to press the issue since, the com- 
into operation one of his pet, war-nur- tv 


mittee was told, the State Department 
had “survived the loss” of AP and UP ag 
and was getting along nicely, thank you, 
on International News Service reports. 


tured projects: The Herald’s Clipper Edi- 
tion, now flown daily to Cuba, Central 
America, and the northern fringe of 
South America. 

The Clipper Edition is compact round- 
ups of national news, Latin American, 
and international news, New York stock 
and bond prices, two pages of comics, and 
top-notch American columnists. Soon it 





Wallace’s Republic 


The 32-year-old New Republic’s faith- [ 
ful had reason to be surprised last week. 
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won an English-reading public of 4,000. 
Last week, it also won a prize. To Hills 
and The Herald went one of three Maria 
Moors Cabot awards, annually given by 
Columbia University to newsmen and 
newspapers who make outstanding con- 
tributions to hemispheric friendships. 
Sharing gold-medal honors with Hills 
were Grant Dexter, executive editor of 
The Winnipeg (Man.) Free Press, first 
Canadian to win the award, and Miguel 
Lanz Duret Jr., publisher of El Universal 
and El Universal Grafico in Mexico City. 
Each paper received a silver plaque. 
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State of the News 


In Washington last week, directors of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors heard the verdict of the special 
committee set up last spring to pass judg- 
ment on Assistant Secretary of State 
William Benton’s overseas news and in- 
formation program (Newsweek, April 


The first issue under Henry A.’ Wallace's 
editorship (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 21), ran to 
59 pages, twice the normal thickness. 
But, for the first time, the magazine's 
smaller format enabled the postman to 
get it into an apartment-house mailbox 
without too much crumpling. 

A dash of color on the cover—an eagle, 
three stars, and a price block in blue- 
greeted newsstand buyers and The New 
Republic promised more once it goes 
from pulp to slick paper. Two new de- 
partments—Farm and United Nations 
News—showed up inside. So did illustra- 
tions, including a full-page portrait of 
Wallace; an expanded news summary 
high-spotting the week’s events in news 
magazine fashion; sprightlier book re 
views and articles, and three-column in- 
stead of two-column pages. And, finally, 
the normally ad-starved left-wing New 
Republic looked like a well-fed tory. 
Most of the ads were for books, but one, 
for Linguaphone Institute, greeted “one 
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of its most distinguished students”—Wal- 
lace. 

Michael Straight, publisher, whose 
father’s banking fortune endowed and 
has kept The New Republic alive, 
wasn't relying on Wallace alone to perk 
it up. To combat its anemia, he brought 
in a bank of new and young blood. 
Francis Brennan, once art director of 
Fortune, Life, and Vogue and assistant 
editor of McCall’s, became executive 
editor. William D. Patterson, prewar 
Associated Press man in- Mexico City, 
became associate publisher. New senior 
editors include Robert Hatch, boss of 
OWI magazines abroad (Heute, Voir, 
and Kijk) ; William Harlan Hale, youthful 
historian, and James R. Newman, author 
of “Tools of War.” As.editorial director, 
a new title, the veteran. former editor 
Bruce Bliven now bossed a staff averag- 
ing 31 years. 

Wallace’s maiden editorial rallied New 
Republic readers to fight against black 
reaction and for progressivism in “the 
American tradition.” This, he said, means 
peace, jobs, plenty, and One World and 
may require a third party. He saw little 
to hope for from the Republicans, and, 
he warned: “If the Democratic party is 
incapable of change, we [the progres- 
sives] shall strike out along other lines.” 
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Damon Runyon: 1884-1946 


For two years, ever since he came out 
of a hospital, voiceless from a_laryn- 
gectomy, Damon Runyon knew the end 
was not far off. Last week it came. In 
Memorial Hospital, New York, where he 
twice underwent surgery in his fight 
against the voracious destroyer, Runyon 
died on Dec. 10 of cancer. He was 62. 

There was only one. Damon Runyon 
and the press took columns to say so last 
week. His close friend, Walter Winchell, 











International 


Damon Runyon 


with whom Runyon spent many of his 
last nights on the Broadway beat, let him 
talk posthumously of life and death for 
a column. Red Smith, of The New York 
Herald Tribune, no slouch himself as a 
sports writer, thus summed up newsmen’s 
feelings: “Runyon could do things .. . 
that made a fellow want to throw his 
tvpewriter away.” 

Runyon always claimed Pueblo, Colo., 
as his home town and Pueblo never dis- 
puted him. But actually he was born on 
Oct. 4, 1884, in the Western Kansas ham- 
let that took its name from the Manhattan 
that Runyon was to make his oyster. His 
mother died in childbirth. His father was 
a “boomer’—the name printers give to 
those of their craft who suffer from itch- 
ing feet. Runyon’s schooling stopped at 
the fourth grade, his education never. At 
14, he bluffed his way into the Spanish 
American War and tasted action in the 
Philippines. At 16, he returned, and 
worked for the next ten years on papers 
in Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver, and 
San Francisco. In 1910, he graduated to 
The New York American and remained 
a Hearst man to the end. 

Present-Tense Virtuoso: A whole 
school of sports writers tried but never 
successfully imitated Runyon’s present- 
tense style. Many a veteran crime re- 
porter wished he could have wrapped up 
the import of Judd Gray’s testimony in 
the Snyder-Gray murder trial as neatly 
as Runyon had: “A drab little man in a 
gray suit sat in the witness chair this 
afternoon and talked his life away.” 

When Arthur Brisbane, who called 
Runyon the greatest reporter in the busi- 
ness, died in 1936, Hearst assigned Run- 
yon to replace Brisbane’s column. Thus 
“The Brighter Side” was born and soon 
became a best seller for International 
News Service and King Features, Inc. 
In the 30s and early 40s Runyon also 
reached his prolific peak in books (in all 
he wrote ten) and short stories. He also 
co-authored with Howard Lindsay the 
play, “A Slight Case of Murder,” and 
turned it into one of the sixteen movies 
to his credit. 

But most of all, Runyon will be re- 
membered as a virtuoso of the Broad- 
way strip known as Jacobs Beach. There, 
over countless cups of coffee in Lindy’s, 
he caught the lingo of Harry the 
Horse, Regret the Horse Player, Madame 
La Gimp, Light-Fingered Moe, and 
other “guys” and “dolls” so aptly and 
refined it so well, that when he played 
it back his “characters” adopted it as 
Runyonese rather than as their own 
basic English. 

Along the Beach, too, Runyon was a 
man with a “social conscious,” who knew 
and understood about sin and cheating 
and was always good for a touch. He 
never exacted repayment and even in his 
death spared the “mob” the ordeal of 
demonstrating publicly its affection for 
him. His last instructions were: no serv- 
ices, no fuss, no weeping; just cremate 
him and scatter his ashes over the Man- 
hattan he knew so well. 
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will continue to enjoy excellent health. 

The good health of your employees 
—and their families—will reduce turn- 
over, increase production for your new 
plant. Put it where you know health 
standards are high—in N. C. & St. L. 
territory. 

For confidential reports on indus- 
trial sites write J. A. Senter, General 
Development Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE NASHVILLE, 
& ST. 


CHATTANOOGA 
LOUIS RAILWAY 
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The CIO chose Robert R. Nathan, one 
of the New Deal’s favorite wartime rapid 
calculators, to pass the ammunition for 
the battle over a second round of postwar 
pay raises. Physically, Nathan is well 
equipped: He is young (38 on Dec. 25), 
powerfully built, and an apparently tire- 
less worker with a head for figures and 
an easy flow of plausible ideas. 

Since he left the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion last year to 
start a “research advisory service” in 
Washington, Nathan has carried counsel 
on both shoulders. In addition to the 
CIO, he advises businessmen- 
clients of a New York public- 


relations firm. 


The CIO client, President 
Philip Murray, invited 130 re- 


porters and officials to a luxury 
luncheon in the Washington 
Statler ballroom on Dec. 11 to 
hear the wage-price gospel ac- 
cording to Nathan. The main 
points: 

@ Between January 1945 and 
October 1946, the factory 
worker’s average weekly earn- 
ings have declined $1.67 a week, 
or 3.5 per cent. 

@ In October a 21 per cent 
increase in weekly earnings— 
without any increase in prices— 
would have been needed to 
bring real earnings back to the 
January 1945 level. By the end 
of 1946, an increase of about 
23 per cent will be necessary. 





@ Corporate profits after taxes 
are approaching $15,000,000,- 
000, about 50 per cent higher 
than their war peak and 3% 
times as high as their average 
in the years 1936-39. 


WAGES: The Battle of Figures Opens Round Two 


showed hourly wages in October 1946 at 

$1.13, “9 cents above the war peak.” 
Another factor in the wage pattern 

that Nathan failed to bring out, and one 


which has been generally overlooked, is. 


that the peak wartime earnings of factory 
workers included a large dose of aver- 
time, paid far by the government to get 
more and quicker war production. In cum- 
petitive selling, industry as a peacetime 
rule cannot afford much overtime. Labor 
does not expect it. 

But the Nathan theorem quickly be- 
came the basis of new wage demands. In 
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cent because the product is “all labor.” 

Recent price history had been on Wil. 
son’s side. Nathan’s logic recalled ex. 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal. 
lace’s report of November 1945, which 
held that wages in the automobile ip. 
dustry could be raised 25 per cent in 
two years (15 per cent in 1946) with. 
out raising prices. Nathan at that time 
helped prepare a confidential report for 
government guidance which was inter. 
preted as justifying a 24 per cent raise 
without price increases. At the beginning 
of the year, with government blessing, a 
pattern of raises averaging 15 per cent 
(18% cents an hour) was the basis of set- 
tling strikes in the auto, steel, and elec. 
trical industries. By October, according 
to Nathan’s own charts, the consumer 
price index had advanced during 1946 
by “14.6 per cent. 

George Romney, general man- 
ager of the Automobile Manu. 


facturers Association, gave some 
specific data on auto manufac. 


turing: For the first nine months 
of 1946, auto manufacturers had 


a net loss, after taxes, of $5,500. 
000. “The union monopolies,” 
‘Romney exploded, “promote 
their national profit estimates as 
a cloak for their national and in- 
dustry-wide wage-fixing _ prac- 
tices which have already in 
creased costs to the point where 
an alarming number of cus- 
tomers are being priced out of 
the market.” 

Nathan’s estimate of $15, 
000,000,000 in profits was based 
on another estimate—last-quarter 
profits this year, which havent 
yet been realized. Noting that 
Nathan was a principal author 
of a 1945 prediction of 5,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000 unemployed in 
1946, the New York World-Tel- 
egram commented: “As a proph- 
et, he wasn’t so hot.” 

Could such wage demands as 
the CIO proposed be settled 
without strikes? A  labor-man- 








@ This profit picture will sup- 
port a 21 to 25 per cent increase 
in wages without further in- 
crease in productivity and expansion in 
volume, and without reducing profits 
below the 1936-39 rate. 

The Fat Year Question: To bolster 
his arguments Nathan presented to re- 
porters a 70-page book full of Nathan 
charts and data. Most of the tables 
(largely Bureau of Labor Statistics data) 
used 1939 as a basis of comparison. 

A notable exception was Nathan’s com- 
parison of wages and prices. It was based 
on January 1945, when weekly earnings 
of factory workers averaged $47.50, an 
all-time high. Other economists were 
quick to point out that if the BLS index 
and the year 1939 are fair bases of com- 
parison, factory wages in late 1946 were 
still ahead of the cost of living (see 
charts page 66). Nathan’s own tables 


Talburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 


A cartoonist takes a swing at round two 


New York the CIO autoworkers, headed 
by Walter Reuther, the aggressive leader 


_of the last General Motors strike, laid 


down the line for CIO bargaining ne- 
gotiations first with Chrysler, and later 
with other companies: 23% cents an hour 
increase, plus a health and welfare fund 
and other concessions that would bring 
the total increase to more than 30 cents. 


The Profits Question: Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the General Motors 
Corp., who went to work as an electrical 
engineer in 1909—the year after Nathan 
was born—and who has been plugging 
away at engineering and executive jobs 
ever since, said prices would follow 
wages, exactly. For every 25 per cent 
that wages are raised, he said, auto 
prices would have to be raised 25 per 


agement advisory committee of 
the United States Conciliation 
Service said they could, and 
without new laws, by voluntary concilia- 
tion and arbitration, and, in cases affect: 
ing the nation, by emergency boards. 


Significance-—~ 


The second round of wage demands 
will be fought out mainly on the issues 
of living costs and profits, They come at 
a time when both hourly wages and dol 
lar profits are hitting all-time highs. But 
so are prices. And as in 1946 any wage 
increases would be inflationary. 

One trouble with taking wage it- 
creases out of profits is that profits arent 
inevitable. In an average year about half 
of the businesses in the country make no 
profits. A recent study by the National 
City Bank of New York showed that of 
all business units in the country, those 

















A teacher always at hand. That’s 
one of the distinctive services pro- 
vided for the 100,000 vocationally 
minded adults who currently are 
enrolled with the International 


Correspondence Schools. 


At any hour of the day or night — 
at home, on the job, in civvies or in 
uniform — the student has but to 
open an I, C. S. text-book and a 
capable instructor is with him. 

These books with the teacher 
“built in” were especially developed 
by I. C. S. to serve the thousands of 
men and women who are unable to 


take full advantage of traditional 
teaching services. In traditional 


The teacher who’s always there 


texts, there are gaps to be filled in 
by the in-person instructor as he 
develops his subject. I. C. S. texts 
leave no gaps. Clearly written... 
employing tested devices of Visual 
Education ... they give complete, 
understandable coverage of their 
subjects in words and pictures. 


Each “built in” teacher repre- 
sents 55 years of experience in Adult 


Vocational Training . . . the com- 
bined technical knowledge of 
numerous practical authorities, 

. Through I. C. S., such instruction 
is available in more than 400 differ- 
ent fields of industry and commerce. 
More than 5 million men and 
women have received their tech- 
nical or business training from the 


I. C. S. “teaching books.” 


The International Correspondence Schools 


ICS 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada, Great Britain 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
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WAGES vs PRICES 
Disregarding 1939-45 


Data: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Jan. 1945-100 
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WAGES vs PRICES 
Including 1939-45 


Data: U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 


1939-100 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


4 AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNING 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 








Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Measured by 1945, wages lag behind . . . but on a 1939 base, wages have outrun higher prices 








Harris & Ewing 
Nathan: The CIO wage brain truster 


operating at a profit in recent years never 
have exceeded 67 per cent, and in 1932 
omy 18 per cent were out of the red. 
The auto industry had a rough nine 
months in 1946 partly because of the 113- 
day General Motors strike. Similarly, the 
steel and electrical industries are <nly 
now eaming profits after heavy strike 
loses eatlier this year, These three in- 


dustries are the focus of the new, con: 
certed C10 wage drive. Their profits pic- 
ture, industry by industry, was another 
thing that Nathan significantly failed to 
analyze. 


However, a second round of wage 
raising, with or without strikes, may be 


in the making. Some cost-of-living raises 
have been given. In meatpacking and 
textiles, recent new contracts have boost- 
ed wages an average of about 12 cents 
an hour. If this pattern proves acceptable 
to employers and unions—the govern- 
ment is keeping out this time—a second 
round of strikes could be averted. Among 
those who hold this view is Prof. Sumner 
H. Slichter of Harvard, who argues that 
rank-and-file workers are fed up with 
strikes, labor's bargaining position is 
weaker because of employers’ lack of con- 
fidence in the price level, and large, im- 
portant settlements already are being 
reached without walkouts. 


Lincoln’s Christmas Melon 


A typical worker at the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co. in Cleveland is one who could 
find nothing but a WPA job when he fin- 
ished high school in the 30s, But dur- 
ing the war the firm that makes electric 
welding machines took him on as a pro- 
duction worker and he has since been 
earning $8,000 to $10,000 a vear. A good 
half of this is in year-end bonuses. 


Last week, President James F. Lincoln 
announced that this year’s bonus would 
total $2,800,000. This was $200,000 less 
than last year’s total but the highest ever 
if figured on man-hours of work. Work- 
ers averaged $2,333 extra, but many re- 
ceived two and three times that, In gen- 


eral the bonus usually about doubles the 
workers eamings, Lincoln claims bi 


workers, Whose base pay rate is about 
the same as that in other plants, are 
stimulated by incentive pay to produce 
four times the output per man-hour of 
Lincoln competitors. “Incentive pay,” he 


says, “is the only proved method for 
labor-management understanding.” 


HOUSING: Raising the Roof 
On Dec. 14, exactly ten days after 


Wilson W. Wyatt resigned as housing - 


expediter, President Truman demolished 
what was left of Wyatt’s housing-by- 
directive policy. To guide the new tx- 
pediter, Frank Creedon, the President 
laid down a decontrolled policy of hous- 
ing by private enterprise. 


@ Housing priorities already issued will 
be honored but no new ones will be 
issued. A new Federal permit system, to 
give both veterans and non-veterans 
permission to build almost any kind of a 
house for year-around living, will be 


established. 


@ The $10,000 price limit on new homes 
has been abandoned. The $80-a-unit 
rent ceiling on new construction has 
been modified to allow an $80-a-month 
average. 


@ Non-housing construction will no longer 
be limited to the Wyatt program of 
$35,000,000 worth a week. 


@ Construction of rental housing (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 25) will be given every pos- 
sible encouragement. 


Housing Expediter Creedon, 50, is a 
construction engineer schooled in_ the 
industry’s point of view. As resident 
manager in charge of building the atom- 


bomb plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., he 
won a Medal of Merit from the War De- 


partment, He has been in government 
service since 1934 


Frank W, Cortwright, executive vit 


president of the National Association o! 


Home Builders, thought the change 0 
policy and of expediters would result 
in more new housing of moderate price 


and would stimulate activity by the en- 
tire construction industry. The Chicago 
































«Wisdom must be intuitive reason combined with scientific knowledge” 


THE TEMPTING FOODS spread before the family of to- 
day are more nourishing and purer than ever before. 


All the way from farm to table, modern means of 
food preservation protect foods against damaging molds, 


bacteria, insects—against loss of nutrients. 


Chemical refrigerants preserve meat... nitrogen gas 


safeguards the purity of canned foods 


or ethylene oxide and “dry ice” pro- 


tect wheat before it is milled... stain- 


lessteetanks prevent contamination 











of foods and beverages... and plastics 
line ‘nany food containers. 


Food preservation has become an industrial science 
—aicl well illustrates the fact that when man has 
better materials he can do better things. 


Why some things get better all the time 


—ARISTOTLE (DIALOGUES) 


Producing better materials for the use of industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE. 


Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. 


Working with extremes of heat and cold, and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC now sepa- 


rate or combine nearly one-half of the many elements 


of the earth, 


NION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Products of Divisions and Units include— 
ALLOYS AND METALS ¢* CHEMICALS ¢ PLASTICS 








ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 





SEABOA RM 


FINANCE COMPANY 
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Sun cartooned Cortwright’s association 
as a cigar-smoking Indian, clutching 
Wyatt’s scalp and tracking down “rent 
controls” with upraised tomahawk. 
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PLANES: First Rocket 


At 25,000 feet the big B-29 released 
the orange-colored, needle-nosed* plane 
shackled to its belly. Inside the falling 
little ship, Pilot Chalmers (Slick) Good- 
lin turned on the power. The Army’s first 
rocket plane leaped upward, spewing a 


thin trail of white smoke. It zoomed to 
35,000 feet, rolled in lazy swirls, leveled 
off in a brief burst of speed, then glided 
to a silent landing on sunbaked Muroc 
Army Air Field, Calif., nineteen min- 
utes later. 

Waiting officials grinned approval. In 
its test flight last week, the experimental 
Bell XS-1 had come up to scratch. Under 
rigid control, it “crawled” along at 550 
miles an hour—as fast as the rated speed 
of the Army’s new P-80 jet fighters. Its 
rocket engine, weighing only 210 pounds, 
promised to deliver the 30,000 horse- 
power designed into it. Not until next 
year, after more test flights, would full 
power be turned on—expected to blast 
the plane forward at 1,700 miles an 
hour and carry it 80,000 feet high. 

When that day comes, the Army hopes 


to leam what happens to human beings 
When they exceed the speed at sound— 


764 miles an hour at sea level. Scientists 
say men can pierce the supersonic wall 
by climbing to thin air, whose lower den- 
sity will reduce shock waves. The XS-1, 
like the German V-2 rocket bomb, can fly 


high enough because it doesn’t depend 
on atmosphere for oxygen. At 40,000 feet 





*The needle-like projection in front connects with 
an airspeed indicator. 


and above, it is expected to penetrate the 
wall of sonic speed. 


Engineers know they can make metals 


that will withstand such speeds. A V-2 
rocket fired by the Army in New Mexico 


this month set a new speed record of 
3,400 miles an hour and soared nearly 
100 miles high. Like its German proto- 
types, which the Nazis loosed on Eng- 
land in 1944-45, it crossed the wall with- 
out disintegrating. But no one knows from 
experience whether rockets or planes can 
come back safely. V-2s don’t slow up be- 
fore they hit the ground. 





Acme 
Launched from a B-29 mother ship . . . America’s first rocket plane was flown by Slick Goodlin 


OIL: Sharing Aramco 


The oil reserves of Saudi Arabia, esti- 
mated at more than 20,000,000,000 bar- 
rels, probably exceed those of the United 
States. The sole proprietor of this rich 
prize, the Arabian American Oil Co.— 
jointly owned by Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia and the Texas Co.—has 50 years in 
which to get back its $250,000,000 invest- 
ment. Yet the concession, which Standard 
of California won in 1933 and split with 
Texaco in 1936, has proved, paradox- 
ically, a white elephant. Production, 
which should have run at a rate of several 
million barrels daily, hardly attained that 
monthly. The reason was that the logical 
markets for Aramco oil—Europe and the 
Far East—are sewed up by the British, 
and by Standard of New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum. 


The British rag, Retralenmn Co, with 
its pipeline to Haifa on the Medhiter- 


ranean, has the competitive edge be- 
cause of its short tanker haul to Europe. 
The Anglo-Iranian Oi] Co. and the Stand- 
ard Oil partnership dominate the Far 
East market. Arabian American could not 
export oil to the United States, for the 
American independents would fight it 
to a standstill. In 1944 Aramco decided 


to put $125,000,000 into building a trans- 





Arabian pipeline to a Mediterranean or 


Red Sea outlet. This threat made Jersey 


and Socony want to talk terms. 


Dividing a Plum: Last week, around 
the directors’ table in the Fifth Avenue 


board room of Aramco in New York, the 


technical and financial brains of the four 
companies were finishing up the biggest 
oil deal of modern times. Under its terms 
Jersey would acquire a 30 per cent inter- 
est in Aramco and Socony a 10 per cent 
interest—with Standard of California and 
Texaco each keeping 30 per cent—in 
return for opening their markets to Ar- 


International 


amco production. The arrangement prob- 
ably will not be consummated until Jersey 
and Socony geologists and petroleum 
engineers complete their on-the-spot in- 
vestigation of Aramco’s _ possibilities. 
They flew to Arabia on Dec. 11 to start 
their check. 

The deal has the backing of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments. From the 
military viewpoint it would conserve 
American and Venezuelan reserves vital 
for any long-range hemisphere security 
program. In the State Department’s view, 
the deal would increase the United States’ 
economic and political stake in the 
Middle East, where Britain and Russia 
are seesawing for control. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


For Home Recordings: The Indiana 
Steel Products Co. of Valparaiso, ind, 


has announced Hyfux, an 8-millimeter 
magnetic paper tape for home record- 
ings. A 7-inch reel holds a _ half-hour 
program. There are two models of Hyflux 
recorders: a 30-pound portable and a 


table-drawer set for use with any radio. 
For Housewives: O. B. Westphal & 
Associates of Chicago is marketing an 


aluminum Bacon Grill-Master, a top-of- 
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Quiet-Room Tests Put R & M Motors 
On RK. C. A. Recording Machines 


How silent can a motor be? R.C.A. engineers found out! 

In exacting tests of leading makes, Robbins « Myers 

hysteresis motors proved themselves the quietest of all, 
More Silent than a Speck of Dirt 

They operate so noiselessly that were a grain of dirt to 

find its way into a bearing, the rattle of this minute par- 

ticle rolling around would be heard above the motor. 





Little wonder that a// R.C.A. ultra-quiet recorders are 
now powered by these R « M silent, synchronous motors. 
There’s no hum to cause objectionable undertones; no 
vibration. Smooth torque is transmitted to the record 
plate through a soft rubber pulley on the motor shaft. 
Requirements are unusually precise—yet these motors 
meet them fully. 

Short-Cuts for You 
Special-purpose R « M motors have been “making rec- 
ords” for many years on all kinds of unusual jobs. What- 
{ ever the service, R « M experience and R « M coopera- 
tion mean short-cuts to motor satisfaction. If you are a 
builder of motor-driven equipment, this is know-how that 
can help you, too. Put your motor problems up to R & M. 





ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD ONTARIO 


MOTORS + HOISTS * CRANES + MACHINE DRIVES + FANS * MOYNO PUMPS 
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Bacon grill 


the-stove utensil with a sharply curved 
cooking surface that drains off fat. 

For Double Duty: The Emmarel is an 
electric heater with an upper section that 
can be inverted, changing it to a 12-inch 
hot plate with a grill compartment be- 
neath. The manufacturer is the Emmarel 
Distributers, Ltd., of London. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: For the week ended Dec. 14 
industrial stocks, measured by the Dow- 
Jones averages, gained 3.72 points to a 
new level of 174.73. 

Interest: Banks have been slowly rais- 
ing interest paid on deposits. On balances 
up to $10,000, the Bank of America in 
1947 will increase its 1 per cent rate to 
1% per cent. ' 

Personnel: R. V. Fletcher, acting presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads since the death of J. J. Pelley, was 
elected president . . . Byron Foy moved 
from New York to Cleveland to exercise 
his controlling interest in Jack & Heintz 
Precision Industries, Inc. William S. Jack, 
president, ill from wartime overwork, was 
eased into possible retirement with a 
year’s leave . . . Edward G. Budd Jr. was 
named president of The Budd Co. . . 
Terrell C. Drinkwater, vice president of 
American Airlines, was elected president 
of Western Air Lines, Inc. . . . Hans A. 
Eggerss is new president of the Conti- 
nental Can Co., Inc. . . . Gene Tunney 


was elected board chairman of the Den- 
man Tire & Rubber Co. of Warren, Ohio. 





Associated Press 
Fletcher heads American railroads 











Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 



















OXFORD VETERAN CRAFTSMEN 
20 YEARS OR MORE 
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"oa papermaking experience 
of Oxford craftsmen—listing 
only those with the company 20 
years or more — indicates why 
Oxford papers are of such uni- 


formly high quality. 


Here at Oxford are 603 craftsmen 


with 20 years or more of service, 
and 339 of them have 25 years or 
more, while 31 have exceeded 40 
years. Many families boast three 
generations at the mill. 


Supplementing this exceptional 
know-how is Oxford’s complete- 
ness of operations. Oxford makes 
its own pulp and performs every 
papermaking operation. This 








HORRORS! THE NAME OF A HIGHLY SKILLED OXFORD 
CRAFTSMAN, WITH 26 YEARS SERVICE WITH THE COMPANY, 
IS FOUND TO BE MISSING FROM THE LIST OF 603 VETERAN 
CRAFTSMEN, WHOSE OXFORD SERVICE TOTALS 16570 YEARS. 














as strength, surface bond, curl, 


means 100% control of quality fold and printability. And Oxford 
research continues to contribute 
to the advance of the papermak- 


ing art in many directions. 


while producing over 1,000 miles 
of quality paper a day. 


Helping to maintain quality stand- — Sg when you need quality papers, 


specify Oxford. Paper merchants 
in key cities coast to coast dis- 
tribute Oxford quality papers. 


ards are the countless inspections 
and checks. Tests for such things 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maine- 
flex C1S Litho, Mainefold and White Seal; UNncoatep 
— Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


wy 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 





WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cittes 























This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 
December 9, 1946 


Not a New Issue 





399,860 Shares 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $25) 


Price $63 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several - 
underwriters listed in the Prospectus, including the undersigned, only 
in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Clark, Dodge & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 
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IF YOU SERVE THE BEST...YOU SERVE BACARDI 


BACARDI Eggnog Bowt!l: Beat separately, yolks and 
whites of six eggs: adding one half cup of sugar to yolks while 
beating, and one quarter cup of sugar to stif[-beaten whites. Mix 
together: —beaten egg yolks, one pint cream, one pint milk, add- 
ing gradually one bottle of BACARDI, Gold or Amber Label. 
Stir thoroughly; fold in stiff-beaten egg whites, and 


RuM, 89 PROOF..-« 
serve very cold with grated nutmeg, Serves 20. 


BACARDI IMPORTS, INC.,N.Y: 
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LABOR TRENDS 





Cio unions will settle for considerably 
less than the 25-cent-an-hour general 
wage increase to be demanded. But they'll 
fight for at least 12% cents. 


Besides meeting worker demands for 
cost-of-living increases, Philip Murray be- 
lieves a general wage boost spearheaded 
by CIO unions would strengthen his lead- 
ership with rank-and-file members of all 
unions. 


But unity within the CIO is not so solid 
as it appears. Walter Reuther, president 
of the 900,000-member United Automo- 
bile Workers, was able to get his wage 
demands publicized before the other two 
members of the CIO’s “Big Three” had 
held their wage meetings. 


Reuther and President Fitzgerald of the 
United Electrical Workers are nursing 
grudges because they were not invited 
to the Washington luncheon at which 
the over-all CIO “guide post” to wage 
increases was announced by the econo- 
mist Robert Nathan. 


Insiders are not too confident about how 
firmly the united front of the steelwork- 
ers, auto workers, and electrical workers 
will stand up under the strain of strike 
action. 


AFL and CIO leaders are for the guar- 
anteed annual wage plan recently an- 
nounced by Murray W. Latimer and the 
Presidential committee. But they won't 
press for its adoption immediately. 


Labor leaders admit in private conversa- 
tions that the country’s economy must re- 
cover from war dislocations before guar- 
anteed wages can be discussed seriously. 


Assured markets and a reasonably certain 
profit-and-loss picture, they admit, must 
be present before an employer will con- 
sent to pay his workers a full year's 
wages whether they work or not. 


Hostility to changes in the social-security 
laws constitutes an even more serious 
barrier to Latimer’s plan to have the em- 
ployers’ guarantee supplement unemploy- 
ment-insurance payments. Federal and 
state social-security laws would have to 
be amended before such a plan could be 
put into operation. 


Officials of the AFL Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots are preparing an appeal to the 
AFL Executive Council against the in- 
‘vasion of the Philadelphia waterfront by 
John L. Lewis’s catchall District 50, also 
AFL, which has signed contracts with 
five Philadelphia shipping firms, 
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f THE BANKS AT WORK... No.7 of a Series \; 


Performance 


HERE is much talk about private enterprise and the need 
for explaining its advantages to the public. 


In the long run, however, the future of private enterprise will 
be determined not by what we say but by what we do. 


As a part of the nation’s free enterprise system, the 14,000 com- 
mercial banks are serving every corner of the country— 


Safeguarding $145 billion of deposits 


Handling the details of eighty-three million individual 
bank accounts 


Paying and recording three billion checks annually 
Making forty million separate bank loans a year 
Administering over $25 billion in trust for individuals 


Administering over $15 billion in trust for corporations 


Banking is just ove example of private business doing its job in 
a simple, effective way .. . for a free people who own the deposits 
and, as stockholders, own the banks. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


-.cmber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








Twenty Labor-Act Revisions 


by HENRY HAZLITT 
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John L. Lewis’s cancellation of 
the coal strike was not a surrender but 
a strategic postponement. In ordering 
the miners back to work “until 12 
o'clock midnight, March 31, 1947,” he 
was in effect issuing a new strike call 
for that time. 

There is no longer any excuse for 
regarding Mr. Lewis as an 


would not illegalize nationwide unions, 
but simply withdraw Wagner Act 
support from them. 

10—Restrict the NLRB’s power to 
throw off the ballot whatever it 
chooses to call a “company union.” 
Allow employes “representatives of 
their own choosing.” 
11—Permit employers as 





isolated accident. His solid 
support by both AFL and 
CIO leaders makes him a 
fitting symbol of the real 
labor problem today. That 
problem is not “Labor ver- 
sus Capital” but the irre- 
sponsible and unbridled 
power of labor-union bosses, 





The only proper way, 
in which Lewis and other 
union bosses can be curbed is by a 
thorough revision of existing labor 
law, particularly the Wagner Act. 
Short of repeal, here are the amend- 
ments necessary: 

1—Remove the joker which deprives 
management of the power to dismiss 
strikers and offer permanent employ- 
ment to other workers. This more 
than any single provision has en- 
couraged strikes by making it impos- 
sible for employers to take the normal 
means to counteract them. 

2—Halt the NLRB’s drive to union- 
ize foremen and other representa- 
tives of management. 

3—Forbid unionists as well as em- 
ployers to “interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce” workers in the exercise of 
their right'to join or not to join unions. 

4—Restore employers’ freedom of 
speech about unions wherever it does 
not involve actual threats, 


5—As long as the law forbids em- 
ployer “discrimination . . . to encour- 
age or discourage membership in any 
labor organization,” it must in con- 
sistency also forbid the closed shop, 
“maintenance of membership,” and 
the checkoff. 

6—Define “collective bargaining” so 
that it cannot be construed to require 
either party to meet a demand of 
the other in whole or in part. 

7—Require unions as well as em- 
ployers to bargain under this clarified 
definition. 

8—Permit a majority union to bar- 
gain for its own members, but not 
“exclusively” for all workers unless 
the employer consents. 

9—Remove the NLRB power to 
name any bargaining unit larger than 
the workers for a single firm. This 





well as unions to ask for 
bargaining elections. 

12—Provide that any 
union claiming NLRB pro- 
tection must come with 
clean hands; must use legal 
methods; must not be run 
by racketeers; must elect 
officers at reasonable inter- 
vals, publish accounts, have 
reasonable initiation fees 
and dues, and must not ex- 
clude new members unless they can- 
not meet fair skill standards. 

13—Confine Federal intervention to 
workers clearly in interstate com- 
merce. 

14—Delete the clause that in NLRB 
proceedings “the rules of evidence 
prevailing in courts of law shall not 
be controlling.” . 

15—Put the burden of proof on the 
complainant. 

16—Allow appeals from NLRB de- 
cisions to the courts. 

17—Make factual findings of the 
NLRB no longer “conclusive” unless 
they are clearly sustained by the 
evidence. 

18—Punish unfair labor practices 
by reasonable indemnification of the 
aggrieved employe but not by his 
compulsory reinstatement. 

19—Repeal or revise the Norris-La 
Guardia Act to make unions once 
more responsible for acts of their 
agents and to permit courts to halt 
union intimidation or violence. 

20—Allow antitrust acts to apply 
against clearly antisocial practices of 
union monopolies. 





Will all this mean excessive union 
regulation, a violation . of labor's 
basic rights? If so, union leaders 
are free to choose between two- 
sided law of this kind and termi- 
nating the present one-sided coer- 
cions against employers. It should 
be pointed out, however, that a 
revised labor law of this kind would 
do nothing to illegalize strikes, It 
would even continue to leave some 
unions free to act antisocially. But it 
would at least no longer fasten such 
unions on employers by law. 
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Careful! Don’t waste a Drop- 


thats Od Smugoler 


BRAND 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and nurtured with patience and 
scruple... and is distinguished by great softness and delicacy of flavour, 
Blended and bottled in Glasgow and Dumbarton, Scotland. 86 proof. 


FROM SCOTLAND FOR 69 YEARS...Blended Scotch Whisky 


W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. A. 
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St, Nicholas 


‘Twas the night before Christmas, when 
all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a 
mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chim- 
ney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would 
be there. 


Clement Moore caught all the gay spir- 
it and breathless anticipation of Christ- 
mas when he wrote “A Visit From St. 
Nicholas” for his children in 1822. The 
red-cheeked St. Nick, with furred suit 
and snow-white beard, driving a reindeer 
































A neighbor of the good saint had three 
daughters, of marriageable age but, sadly, 
without dowry, Their father, according to 
the Golden Legend, intended “to aban- 
don them to the sin of lechery, so that 
by the gain and winning of their infamy 
they might be sustained.” Nicholas heard 
of it and determined to save, them, On 
three successive nights, a bag of gold 
mysteriously appeared at the unhappy 
virgins window. Happily—and anony- 
mously—dowered, the maidens were soon 
wed, and St. Nicholas became famous as 
the unseen gift giver. (Incidentally, the 
story also made him patron saint of girls 
who want to find a husband.) 

As the legends spread, St. Nicholas 


From the book ‘St. Nicholas” (G. P, Putnam Sons—Knickerbocker Press) 


The saint's legends grew especially dear 
to Holland and Belgium, where St, Nich. 
olas—or rather someone dressed in bish- 
ops robes to represent him-visited chil. 
dren on Dec, 5, the eve of his feast, Shoes 


stockings, or plates for cookies were set 
out for him to fill. After the Reformation, 
Germans frowned on saint worship of any 
kind and invested the Christ Child Him- 
self with St. Nicholas’s tasks. This “Christ 
Kindel” eventually became Kris Kringle, 
another name for St. Nicholas. Gradual- 
ly Protestants tried to concentrate the 
St. Nicholas and Christmas stories into 
one celebration for Christmas Day, and 
the practice of gift giving on Dec. 6 
slowly disappeared. 

In early paintings, St. Nicholas is usu- 
ally depicted as a young man, sometimes 


riding a white or gray horse, How he 








St. Nicholas as the anonymous rescuer of maidens in distress 


sleigh across the sky, is every American 
child’s symbol of Christmas. To young 
and old, his existence is as delicious as 
the sugar plums he brings, and as real as 
a bulging stocking on Christmas morning. 

But Dr. Moore’s poem is more than an 


American fantasy, His St, Nichglas— 


drawn in part from a Washington Irving 
description written in 1809—was the first 
complete picture of the modern Santa 
Claus to catch the world’s fancy, It 
crossed the Atlantic to give European 
peoples a new concept of the half-real, 
half-legendary saint they had venerated 
since the birth of the Middle Ages. 
Donor Anon: Europe knew little of 
the real St. Nicholas except that he was 
once bishop of Myra.in his native Asia 
Minor, that his feast day was Dec. 6, and 
that he died about the middle of the 
fourth century. But legends growing up 
around his name made him beloved as no 
other saint for his generosity and cham- 
pionship of the oppressed and the af- 
flicted. Happiest of the tales was the one 


that eventually made St. Nicholas the 


spirit of Christmas. 


came to be symbolized by the three bags 
of gold. Because he is said to have saved 
a sinking ship, merchants and _ sailors 


adopted his trademark, The tradesmen 


were often money lenders and displayed 
the sign of their patron saint, now more 


_ familiar as the three pawnbrokers’ balls, 


Schoolboys also honor him as _ their 
patron. In French and Italian works of 
art, Nicholas is often shown standing by 
a tub from which three boys are arising, 
This stems from the tale of three school- 
boys who stopped at an inn. The wicked 
innkeeper and his wife killed them, 
carved them up, and threw them in a 
pickling barrel. St. Nicholas appeared 
and brought the boys back to life. 

As early as the sixth century, Emperor 


Justinian I built a church'to St. Nicholas 
at Constantinople, and at the turn of the 
eleventh century, Grand Duke Vladimir of 


Russia made him that country’s patron 
saint. His popularity in European lands 
dates from 1087, when a group of mer- 
chants stole his bones from Myra and 


carried them to Bari, Italy, where a huge 
church was built over them. 


grew a long white beard and exchanged 
horse for reindeer has been lost in folk- 
ways through the ages, The reindeer may 


stem from the fact that St. Nicholas is a 
favorite of the Laps and Samoyedes. 
The American name of Santa Claus 


comes from the early Dutch settlers and 


their San Nicolaas. His jolly appearance 
is in sharp contrast to the serious young 
bishop of Myra. But saintly or elfin, he 


is still the mysterious giver who rides the 
skies on Christmas Eve. And children, 
like Dr. Moore, still listen for his “Happy 


Christmas to all, and to all a good-night.” 


Bishop Nash 
To succeed the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 


Sherrill, newly elected Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
(Newsweek, Sept. 30), a special dioc- 
esan convention on Dec. 11 chose the 
Rev. Norman Burdett Nash as bishop of 
Massachusetts. Born 58 years ago in 


Bangor, Maine, Dr. Nash since 1939 has 


been headmaster of St. Paul’s School for 
boys in Concord, N. H. 
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This loss could have been avoided... 


by MICROFILMING! 


Every passing day sees increasingly large numbers of 
executives turning to the microfilm process as a means 
of double-checked protection for files and vital records. 

With photographic accuracy and with the speed of 

ight, microphotographs can be made in your own 
plant, if you desire, at the cost of a fraction of a cent 
for each item recorded. 


A mere one-hundredth the size of the photographed 
files, microfilms may be conveniently stored in fire- 
roof, burglarproof vaults, safe from loss or destruction 


y any cause. 


As an extra safeguard, the Holbrook Microfilming 
Service holds a duplicate positive film for you in its 
own specially-constructed vaults, at no extra charge. 


Pies in any quantity and size, on any photo-sensitive 
material, may had on short notice. 
Savings in total filing space by the microfilm process 


average over 99% .. . savings that alone can pay for 
the cost of the process! 
Easily accessible and cross-indexed for convenience, 


microfilms can save an enormous amount of time and 
should result in the freeing of filing personnel for 
other duties. 


Now all American business can share the benefits 


of Holbrook’s priceless experience during the war 
years .. . 18,000,000 feet of microfilm for government 


agencies, war industries and the United States Army, 


including documents classified as “restricted,” “con- 
fidential” and “secret.” 
At no obligation to you, a Holbrook Sales Engineer 


will be glad to visit your offices, analyze your filing 


and storage problems, and explain how the Holbrook 
Microfilming Service can be adapted to your needs. 


SOF 





. Holbrook Microfilming Service, Inc. 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N.Y. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO MICROFILMING 
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SPORT WEEK | 
The Man With the Arm 
by JOHN LARDNER 

In my home town, Chicago, they fool with a curve. He once said that 
used to scare ballplayers with the Lefty Grove would have to give up 
name of Walter Johnson in the same the game when he lost his speed. 
way nurses keep kids in line by invok- “Like me,” said Joknson. “I had to 
ing a troll or a werewolf. Kid Gleason, quit when my smoke was gone. I never 
the old White Sox coach, said he never could mix them up.” 
had to read the papers to find out Judging others by himself in this 
when Johnson was due to pitch; when same way, as great artists are apt to 
half a dozen Sox reported do in retirement, he said 
of a morning with stomach the use of the rosin bag by 
trouble or earaches that modern pitchers was weak 
‘might keep them out of the and unnecessary. When he 
game, he knew it was John- managed the Cleveland 
son’s day. The Sox were not team, he was hard on the 
satisfied that Johnson threw pitchers on his staff because 
the ball with his arm. It he expected them to do 
seemed more likely to them what he had done. Having 
that he shot it out of a gun. been so good so easily him- 

Johnson, who died last self, he set too high a stand- 
week in Washington at the ard for his players, and for 
age of 59, after a long, this reason he was less than 
brave struggle to stay alive, spread the best of managers. 
awe all over the American League in I used to see him and talk with him 
his heyday, though the White Sox occasionally after his pitching days 
were his most helpless pawns. Birdie were over. A tall, sandy fellow with 
Cree of the Yankees had a formula for wide shoulders and pale eyes, John- 
hitting against Johnson which was as_ son talked quietly but he could al- 
good as another. ways give you a point of view. He 

“When you see his arm go up,” said talked about Feller a bit, when young 
Mr. Cree, “swing.” Robin first became famous and was 

compared with Johnson all over the 

You have read the big man’s rec- _ landscape. 

ords: his strike-outs, his shut-outs, his “Feller’s pretty fast,” said Johnson, 
feat of winning 414 games in 21 sea- without committing himself to a com- 
sons for a Washington team that never parison. “I don’t see how he throws so 
amounted to anything till the very last fast with that hitch—doesn’t even 
vears of his career. I believe he was _ straighten out his arm at the finish. 
the greatest baseball pitcher who ever But I'll tell you where he’s got an ad- 
lived, but that is something you can- vantage on me. He takes that long 
not do much about proving in court. stride forward, so that he’s right on 
Ballplayers of his day tell me that top of the hitter when he lets it go, 
when Johnson was at his very best, in and he lets it go from in close to his 
the years just after 1912, the old-tim- shirt, the shirt making a background. 
ers in the league would not admit he I always threw out wide.” 
was faster than Amos Rusie or Rube 
Waddell, the great speed pitchers of ~ It was hard to make copy out of 
the era before his. a genius so workmanlike and steady. 

Later, Bill Klem, the old arbitrator, Gabby Street, his catcher, sometimes 
said that Bob Feller was faster than put a slice of raw beef inside his mitt 
Johnson had been. Either argument to handle the Johnson speed, but Gab- 
may be true; I will just stumble along by, a showman, confessed once or 
through my remaining days disbeliev- twice that this was not strictly nec- 
ing them both. essary. 

What’s certain is that no pitcher Around 1913, Johnson went up to 
ever stood out so far in his time, dom- | New Haven one day to test his speed 
inated the hitter so thoroughly, and on a rather primitive machine for 
was so widely feared and respected. measuring gunfire—he made the trip 
Johnson’s work was a phenomenon of for carfare. Feller did the same thing 
ease and simplicity, too. He just threw last summer in Washington—after ask- 
the ball, day after day, with a wide, ing and getting $1,000 in advance, 
sweeping, easy sidearm motion, let- which was more than Johnson cost, 
ting it go a little above the level of his lock, stock, and barrel, when he broke 
hip. He threw practically nothing but into baseball. He was not born in a 
fast balls. He dabbled briefly with a time to be rich, but he would have 
spitter in 1916, but quit. He did not been great in any time. 
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SPORTS 
BOWLING: Handy Andy 


Andy Varipapa was stolidly sure of it: 
“I'm the world’s most known bowler, the 
most photographed, the most popular.” 
He'd never had time for doubts about 
himself, anyway, and right now he didn’t 
need any. He had starred in twelve 
bowling movie shorts—and had a contract 
for another. He had all kinds of news- 
paper clippings from the 48 states in 
which he had bowled. 

Best of all, he had the National Match 
Game championship, won. last week in 
Chicago. That had been the tough one. 
For Varipapa it had meant, this time, 
eight straight days and nights of bowling 
against 141 high-rolling survivors of 
countrywide local eliminations—36 qual- 
ifying games and then another 64 games 
in the sixteen-man, round-robin finals. 
And the graying Italian from Hempstead, 
N. Y., was 52 years old. 

But he had the bull body and the bull- 
whip wrists for it, and there wasn’t a 
man who could do so many things with a 
bowling ball. He had been storing up 
both tricks and straight stuff for 40 years, 
ever since he started fooling around with 
a ball in slack moments as a pinboy. The 








Associated Press 
Varipapa: The new match game champ 


tricks drew exhibition bookings, helped 
him raise a family, and paid for a ma- 
chinist’s course at Pratt Institute. When 
movie contracts came along, too, he was 
able to see his son through Illinois and 
Lafayette and his two daughters through 
business college. He even picked up a 
fourteen-alley bowling and_ restaurant 
layout for himself at Hempstead. 
Strong Man: Some observers put 
Varipapa down as just a trick-shot artist. 
They pointed out that he won his nation- 
al championships only in the doubles, 
where he had the help of great partners 
like Jimmy Smith and Joe Falcaro. The 
National Match Game championship 
would have been a good answer to all 
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So Smooth 
So Delicious 
So Refreshing 
So Distinctive | 





SEND FOR THIS 
FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 


beautifully illuat ARROW LIQUEURS CORP.,,DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 

"This statement “America’s Biggest Selling Liqueurs” based on the total: sales of all brands and types of liqueurs in 17 representative 
states for the last complete calendar year. It is not meant to apply specifically to these items. These authoritative figures were compiled 

by McClellan's Services Exchange, Washington, D.C. Arrow Kreemy Hed.Sloe Gin, 60 proof. Blackberry Flavored Brandy, 70 proof 
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\ ing you how to make delicious 
F drinks with Arrow Liqueurs. 
Write Dept. 15 for your copy. 
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Always a Hit. Sloe Gin Fizz. Fill shaker 
with shaved ice. Jigger Arrow Kreemy Hed 
Sloe’ Gin. Juice % lemon. Barspoon sugar. 
Shake, strain into 8 oz. glass. Fizz with seltzer 














Makes Frietds. Glee Gin Cola. In 8 oz. 
glass put one cube ice One jigger Arrow 
Kreemy Hed Sloe Gin. Fill with any cola- 
drink. 








Arrow Blackberry Flavored Brandy. Juice of 
Y2 lemon. Shake in shaved ice, strain into 
sou1 glass. 


oz. glass -put two cubes ice. One jigger’ 
Blackberry Flavored Brandy. Fill with ginger 
ale or soda water. e 
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in service to the Nation’s 
freight shippers. 
save days in shipping time 


New modern trucking 


units ...new modern Ter- 
minals on P-I-E lines have 


You 


created anew high standard — coast to coast via P.I-E. 





Fastest By Land Between 


j CHICAGO | { SAN FRANCISCO 
(st. Louis { (Los ANGELES 


Comparable speed to all intermediate points | aa 
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that, but Varipapa couldn’t seem to get 
his strong hands on it. The closest he got 
was third place, in 1942 and again in 
1945. 

When he went to Chicago this year, 
he said this would have to be the last 
time. At his age, he was finding it too 
tough. As things turned out, Varipapa, 
working under the severe pressure of the 
round-robin finals, hit a 64-game average 
of 213.84—the second highest mark in 
the event’s history. 

That changed his mind about a last 
time, of course. The championship is 
worth $2,000 in cash and a possible $25,- 
000 to $50,000 to the winner in the 
coming twelve months. Whatever it was, 
it would be in good hands. 
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TENNIS: Aussie Warm-Up 
Walter Pate had captained six Ameri- 


can Davis Cup teams but never had he 
seen a team of United States hopefuls 


get off to a more auspicious start, The 
plane trip to Australia had been alto- 


gether smooth, even over the Fiji Islands 
area, which was having its hurricane 


season. In Australia the reception amazed 


him: interviews, stories, and pictures on 
the front pages almost every day, and 
so many social invitations that Pate was 


‘ ’ 
grateful for the American Embassy's 
assistance in weeding them out. 

But on the tennis courts of Kooyong, 


near Melbourne, where the Americans 
would challenge Australia for the Davis 
Cup Dec. 26-28, the pleasantness ended. 


Jack Kramer, Frankie Parker, Ted 


Schroeder, Gardnar Mulloy, Billy Talbert, 
and Tom Brown all got licked in the 


warm-up Victorian Tournament. Jack 


Bromwich, the man they would have to 
beat later in the month, won the singles 
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Bromwich irritated the Americans 







































“I'M A MANUFACTURER* 
IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS” 


“For 60 years this company* has been manufactur- 





ing commercial baking machinery in Northern 
Illinois. The products we make here are known and 
used in all parts of the world. | believe Northern 
Illinois is an ideal location for almost any industry. 
We have fine transportation facilities that give us 
access to raw materials and make it a simple matter 
to reach nation-wide and world-wide markets with 
our products. One of the important reasons | like 


doing business in Northern Illinois is that many 


people here are established homeowners. Some of 
our workers have been with us for over 40 years. 


My family and | think Northern Illinois is a great 


place to live and a great place to do business.” 





This manufacturer is typical of many business- 
men in Chicago and Northern Illinois. Not 


only does this area have good transportation 
facilities and a good labor relations record, but 


the people here are progressive and industrious, 


These companies have a stake in Chicago and 


Northern Illinois and confidence in its future. 


The theme of this advertisement is similar to 
one of a series we are publishing nation-wide 


‘ e ’ 
to point out the many industrial advantages 
available here. 


If you know of any business seeking a new 
location, please inform us so that in cooperation 
with other agencies interested in the progress 
of Northern Illinois, we can furnish complete 


factual information on the area. 
*Name on request 


119... 


Selected Chicago and 


Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of 
the United States » World Airport «Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population « 
Great Financial Center » The “Great Central Market” « Food Producing and Processing Center « 
Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 Kilowatts of 
Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves Good Government + Good Living «Good Services for Tax 























Dollars - Send for free beoklets containing useful information on these advantages. Northern Minois for estab. 
lishing new Plants dur; 
in 
This & one of 2 series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicage and Northern Illinois, For more information, communicate with the the fret 9 months of 194g, 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Llinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e | ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES ates” 
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Beénédictine’s Own Bottled 


LIQUEUR 


(Bénédictine and Brandy) 


For the person who enjoys gra- 
cious living, there’s no finer gift 
than the one and only, the genuine 
Bénédictine! A gift in the true. 
Christmas tradition... so exqui- 
site in taste that the Bénédictine 
Monk who discovered it in 1510 
dedicated it “Deo Optimo Maximo” 
... to God. most good. most great. 

Bénédictine is still produced in 
France from the original secret for- 
mula... so closely guarded that 
only Benedictine can taste like 
Benedictine, 


This delightful taste sensation, cre- 
ated by American connoisseurs. 
achieves true perfection in Bénc- 
dictine’s ancient cellars — where 
genuine Bénédictine is blended ae 


with choice Cognacs to give you ao 
B & B of uniform excellence. & 
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JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
BENEDICTINE is the exclusive trademark of the Société Anonyme, Bénédictine, Fecamp, France ¢ Both 86 Proof 
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final in straight sets and took three out 
of four sets in the doubles wind-up. 

Irritated, the Americans complained 
about Bromwich’s habit of dropping his 
second ball on the court whenever his 
first serve went in, leaving both hands 
free to handle his racquet. It wasn’t 
against the rules but the bouncing ball 
distracted them, they said. That kept the 
Americans on the front pages, but the 
tone of the stories changed. 

Last week Captain Pate met a deputa. 
tion from the Australian press, There 
would be no more complaints about 
Bromwich’s ball-dropping, he assured 
them. But there also wouldn’t be any 
more acceptances of social invitations- 
until after Dec. 28. 
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FOOTBALL: Payoff or Playoff? 


Professional football last week was 
confronted with the picture that every 
American sport dreads most: A. shifty- 
eyed fixer sidling up to an athlete with 
cash money and a proposition. 

Everyone had seen it coming. There 
was too much money around, and a lot 
of it was looking for sure ways to inultiply 
itself. Little more than a week earlier, 
baseball had been warned by one of its 
highest officials that the gamblers were 
monkeying around again (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 16). 

New York police were much more spe- 
cific: Frank Filchock and Merle Hapes, 
backfield stars of the New York Giants, 
had been offered $2,500 each—with a 
$1,000 bet on the other team thrown in 
for each—just to take it easy in the Giants’ 
National League championship playoff 
with the Bears. The proposition had been 
thought up by a New Jersey syndicate, 
police said, and passed along to the 
players by a skinny, redheaded New York 
front man named Alvin Paris, who was 
arrested and held on $25,000 bail. 

The police marveled at his easy access 
to stars—both college and pro. He had 
been able to call Filchock and Hapes into 
his New York office, had talked. to them 
again at the Polo Grounds during a prac- 
tice afternoon, and had even dropped in 
on them at the Giants’ pre-game Bear 
Mountain retreat to make one last try, 
according to the police version. They 
charged that he had been meeting and 
entertaining college stars just as easily. 
And if Filchock and Hapes didn’t accept 
his proposition, they didn’t report it, 
either. . 

National League officials, taken utterly 
by surprise, tried to catch up with the 
case, though it hadn't been sprung on 
them until the night before the game. 
They ruled Hapes ineligible pending fur- 
ther investigation, but permitted Filchock 
to play last Sunday. He threw two touch- 
down passes and otherwise starred in the 
Giants’ 24-14 loss to the Bears. He even 
stayed in with a broken nose, 

It was the Bears’ seventh National 
League championship, but the police had 
already stolen the show. | 
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Here’s a mechanical tiger that 


takes a 30-ton bite!! | 


The active you see pictured 
above is the modern version of a 
coal miner’s pickax. 

It’s a cutting machine that under- 
cuts the face of the coal seam in 
preparation for blasting. The usual 
“bite” of this mechanical tiger blocks 
out 30 tons to be brought down by 
a single blast. 

The job being done by this ma- 
chine today in the mines where most 
of America’s coal is produced used 
to be done by pick and shovel, with 
the miner wielding his pickax 
while lying on his side beneath 
the coal. This is but one example 
of the forward-marching program 


that has made America’s coal mines 


the most productive, the most effi- 
cient, and the safest in the world. 


Today, of all the Bituminous Coal 
mined underground in America, 
more than 90% is mechanically 
cutand more than 50% is mechani- 
cally loaded. Only about 5% is 
mined by pick and shovel! 


As a result, America’s Bituminous 
Coal miners are the most productive 
—and the best paid—on earth. Their 
average weekly pay in recent months 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
Washington, D. C. 





has exceeded $60. In August, 1946, 
for example, their weekly pay aver- 
aged $62.37 and the hours worked 
per week, including travel time, 
averaged 42%, 

During the past 20 years, over 
300 million dollars have been spent 
by the industry for mechanization 
and safety equipment. And in the 
next five years even bigger expendi- 
tures are planned for the same pur- 
poses. This big investment by the 
modern and progressive coal com- 
panies has made possible for their 
miners the best working conditions 
of any coal miners in the world, and 
wages now higher than those earned 


in any other American industry, 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Pére Legault merges ideals and drama 


La Troupe From Canada 


The French-speaking population of 
New England, living for the most part in 
the textile manufacturing areas, does not 
see much of the theater, and much less 
of the theater in its own language. It 
was therefore something of an occasion 
last week when Les Compagnons, a group 
of French Canadian actors, started a tour 
of seven New England cities, playing 
Henri Ghéon’s “Le Noel sur la Place.” 
Seven actors, led by Father Emile Le- 
gault, founder of Les Compagnons, 
traveled in a large military ambulance, on 
a tour that started Dec. 11 in Worces- 
ter, Mass., and was scheduled to wind 
up Dec. 18 at Lewiston, Maine. 

Les Compagnons’ individual style of 
acting stems from Father Legault’s belief 
that an actor must have all the virtues 
which he portrays. The vices, according 
to Father Legault, are easily mimicked, 
but he holds that “it is impossible to look 
courageous and pure on the stage if you 
are not.” To produce these admirable 
qualities in his actors, Father Legault 
has been conducting a ten-year experi- 
ment in community living combined with 
the theater. 











Les Compagnons (literally, “The Com- 
panions”) are about twenty aspiring ac- 
tors and actresses who live with Father 
Legault on an estate near Montreal. In 
summer they tour the province of Quebec 
and between their occasional winter trips 
they gather at the headquarters for 
religious and dramatic training, infor- 
mal discussions, and get-togethers. Dur- 
ing the 1945-46 season they played, 
among other shows, Alfred de Musset’s 
“On Ne Badine Pas Avec YAmour,” 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s “Les Mouches,” Shake- 
speare’s “La Nuit des Rois” (“Twelfth 
Night”), and Jean Anouilh’s “Le Bal 
des Voleurs.” 


Father Legault’s Way: The group 
is always in a state of flux. Newcomers 
who meet the standards are admitted, 
and occasionally a player who has the 
wrong idea about community living 
is dropped. Father Legault is not apt 
to admit anyone who has picked up 
acting ideas on the outside. “How can 
one of these fellows,” he says, “do what 
I tell him to do when he thinks he knows 
everything already? I tell him ‘Do it this 
way, but he has been so used to doing 
it the traditional way that he just looks 
silly.” 

Father Legault, a robust, bespectacled 
man in his middle 40s, thought up Les 
Compagnons when he was teaching at 
the Collége de St. Laurent, near Mont- 
real. The Collége, founded by the Con- 
gregation of Holy Cross* 100 years ago, 
included the drama in its curriculum, a 
tradition in the order since the sixteenth 
century. Father Legault was placed in 
charge of the school’s annual play and 
did such a spectacular job that the Que- 
bec government awarded him the Prix 
d’Europe. 

At the same time, he was in charge 
of the local branch of the Jeunesse Etu- 
diante Catholique, an international Cath- 
olic youth organization, and it occurred 
to him that the propagating of Christian 
ideas might be combined most effective- 
ly with the drama. With a group of JEC 
players and the support of the Congre- 
gation of Holy Cross, he organized Les 
Compagnons. 





*The same order also founded Notre Dame du Lac 


University—whose football team tied Army this year. 


Les Compagnons in a scene from Henri Ghéon’s “Le Noel sur la Place” 
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Ajemian, Hambro, and Rosenblum 


The Telephone Hour Chance 


On Monday, Dec. 2, it had been 
Marian Anderson who waited backstage 
in New York for her entrance on the 
Telephone Hour. On Dec. 16, it would be 
Fritz Kreisler. But last week, on Dec. 9, 


three artists about whom most of the 
country knew almost nothing were the 
corridor. pacers in the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s Studio 6B. They were Jeanne 
Rosenblum, 22-year-old pianist, Anahid 
Ajemian, 21-year-old violinist, and Leonid 
Hambro, 26-year-old pianist. 

Although none was a box-office draw 
or Hooper rating name, the Telephone 
Hour presented the three because they 
were the 1946 Walter W. Naumburg Mu- 
sical Foundation winners. As such, they 
had already been given their official Town 
Hall debuts in New York—the traditional 
Naumburg prize. But this, they all agreed 
as they hovered around Donald Voor- 
hees, the Telephone Hour’s conductor, 
was far more nervous-making. Of the 
three, the more mature Hambro’s per- 
formance was the most effective. It had 
been Hambro who had warmed up the 
rehearsal with some boogie-woogie. All, 
however, played up to a standard which 
made Telephone Hour officials hope that, 
audience response willing, more young- 


sters might find their way to the pro- 


gram in the future. 

For each year’s crop of concert aspi- 
rants, this kind of experiment by a 
program with the prestige of the Tele- 
phone Hour is like a fresh breath of 
life. They must get their experience and 
make a living in a field running over 
with brilliant talent—but talent which, 
to their sorrow, nearly always belongs 
to the same old tried and true “names.” 
Some of these “names,” however, have 
never yet appeared on the Telephone 
Hour. And that is why Hambro and 
the Misses Rosenblum and Ajemian 
knew they were luckier than most musi- 
cians of their age and experience. 














Outdoor tiled swimming pools . . . promenade-deck dining salons with roll-back domes and casement windows . . . all staterooms outside, 
each with private bath ... famous features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. 
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= Today, complete facilities for 


recreation go to sea in Grace 


line’s nine new passenger ships, which combine the luxurious 
ccommodations of a cruise liner with exceptional cargo space and 
the most efficient cargo handling equipment. These vessels, with 
he completely modernized Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, and nine 


ast new freighters, constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of twenty 


Santis”, which links the Americas with maximum efficiency. 


See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 





What better time than the gay holiday 
season for a gentleman to indulge the 
happy whims of his guests — and to teach 
them some tricks of his own? It’s easy to 
do with Balzac Liqueurs. 

Here are five tempting taste treats... 
each drop a liquid jewel, each sip a rare 
delight. But that’sonly the beginning... for 
in just eleven Balzac Liqueurs are the se- 
crets of scores of delicious cocktails. In 
Balzac, created of exotic essences drawn 
from four continents, you have the what- 
it-takes of a truly clever host. 

Start your Balzac “cellar” now... to 
please your holiday guests . . . and to 
please yourself. 
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SERVE THEM TALL...SERVE THEM SMALL 


BALZAC BLAZER — Pour layers of gren- 
adine, Balzac Creme de Menthe (green), Triple 
Sec (80 proof), Blackberry, Set top layer afire, 


_. BALZAC PINK SINGAPORE — 
3}: Balzac Cherry Liqueur, !4 gin. Juice 14 lemon. 
3 dashes orange bitters. Ice, soda, lemon peel, 


hehe es 


BALZAC PEACH FRAPPE — Fill a 
cocktail glass with finely cracked ice. Add one 
i jigger Balzac Peach Liqueur. Serve with straws. 


COPR. 1946, CRESTA BLANCA 


BALZAC APRICOT TODDY 
— Dissolve 34 lump sugar with hot water. 
Add jigger of Balzac Apricot Liqueur. 
: Fill glass with boiling water. Add a slice 


of lemon. Stir. 
f ; BALZAC EMERALD FIZZ— i Balzac 
Le | Creme de Menthe (green) ; 7s gin. White of 1 egg. 
«te! a) ; Juice of }4 orange, lemon. Shake with ice. Strain, 
ei A 


NEW RECIPE BOOK re- 
veals the secrets of success 
ful liqueur cocktails. It’s tree. 
Write Balzac, Dept. BZ1-N, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


WINE CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 








St. John’s-in-the-Berkshires 


It’s no easy trick to rouse higher educa- 
tional circles with a new theory, but a 
red-haired Virginian did it nine years ago 
with discordant rumbles which still echo 
today. Stringfellow Barr’s ideas of what 
a college should offer the young thinking 
man sat on most college presidents as 
uneasily as a silk hat on a coal miner. 

But Barr was not to be thwarted. 
Taking over the presidency of St. John’s 
College at Annapolis, Md., in 1937, he 
scrapped the conventional curriculum for 
his own plan: the study of one hundred- 
odd great books, ranging from Homer to 
twentieth-century authors, in combina- 





Associated Press 
Barr: Old ideas in new surroundings 





tion with laboratory work, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. 

Last week Barr’s spirits, far from being 
dampened by recurrent criticism, were 
soaring to new heights. From Pittsfield, 
Mass., came an announcement that he 
was using a $4,500,000 endowment to 
establish a counterpart of St. John’s amid 
the beautiful Berkshire Hills. 

New Dominion: The source of Barr’s 
funds is the Old Dominion Foundation, 
established by Paul W. Mellon, a St. 
John’s alumnus and son of the late An- 
drew W. Mellon, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury (NEWswEEK, Aug. 26). When 
the quest for a site for the new college 
tured to the Berkshires, practically ev- 
ery idle estate in the region was recom- 
mended to Barr, who is slated to resign 
from St. John’s at the end of the year. 

He thoroughly inspected only three 
places. His choice is in Interlaken, be- 
tween Lenox and Stockbridge, and once 
belonged to Dan R. Hanna, son of Sen. 
Mark A. Hanna, Cleveland millionaire 
and mentor of President McKinley. The 
Property represents an investment of 
$500,000, including a $187,000 barn of 














“TAYLORED” 
FOR HEAVY DUTY 
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__E, E. TAYLOR CORP. MANUFACTURERS 
“2 | BOSTON, MASS... 




















Don’t let the headline deceive you— 
HEUBLEIN’S CLUB COCKTAILS are not 
hard to get—they’re just hard to equal. 


Our own private stock of scarce liquors and generations 
of hard-won experience go into their making. 

They’ve stood the taste of time! 

Just add ice and pour. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


H E U B [ E : Nn S AT YOUR LIQUOR STORE 
Manhattan, 65 proof 
‘ee 4 Dry Martini, 71 proof 


Old Fashioned, 80 proof 


COCKTAILS ) Side Car, 60 proof 


Daiquiri, 70 proof 


Pronounced HEW-RIINE*S 
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100-horse capacity, and was, in 1916, the 
wedding gift of the younger Hanna to his 
fourth wife, Molly Covington ( Worden) 
Hanna of Deal, N. J. 

The estate covers 1,000 acres of a ph. 
teau overlooking Mahkeenac Lake, with 
heavily wooded West Stockbridge Moun. 
tain as a background. For years it was 
used for horse and dog shows; in 1934 it 
was the scene of the first Berkshire Sym. 
phonic Festival. The house has 30 rooms 
and there are some seventeen other 
buildings, including the big barn. Three 
months ago, Mrs. Elisabeth T. C. Miller 
Tyler, who had bought the place in 1936, 
sold it for $60,000 to a Great Barrington 
real-estate and insurance firm, from 
whom Barr bought it. . 

Barr, who is just short of 50 years, 
studied at Tulane University, received 
his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and after two years 
of Army service in the first world war 
went to Oxford as a Rhodes scholar. Lat. 
er he studied at the universities of Paris 
and Ghent, and from 1924 to 1937 
taught modern European history at the 
University of Virginia. 

His fellow incorporators of the as yet 
unnamed college (currently it is satisfied 
with the name of Liberal Arts, Inc.) in- 
clude Mark Van Doren of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mortimer J. Adler, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago 
and author of the best seller “How To 
Read a Book”: and Scott Buchanan, Ban's 
dean at St. John’s. Buchanan will be dean 
of the new college; Barr will be its pres: 
dent. It will have an ultimate top enrol- 
ment of 300, and as soon as possible after 
it opens next September it will start a 
building program. 


Parliament of Children 


The full-page story was broken by 
eleven pictures of smiling, excited chil- 
dren, who appeared to be playing at mas- 
querade. The story was another thing: 
In the Soviet sector of Berlin, sixth- and 
seventh-grade girl pupils were conduct- 
ing a “world parliament.” The subject: 
“Why Is the World Going Hungry?” Last 
week when Fiir Dich (For You), a Rus- 
sian-licensed, tabloid-sized woman’s mag- 
azine, arrived from the German capital, 
American editors were afforded a rare 
peek at the current goings-on in the 
schools under Russian control. 

Gathered around a_horseshoe-shaped 
table, twenty little girls garbed in ap- 
proximations of the costumes of countries 
ranging from their own, Russia, and the 
United States to Manchuria, Arabia, and 
the Congo went at the problem, armed 
with notes assembled from history studies, 
newspaper clippings, and travel books. 
They spoke, said Fiir Dich, with ease, 
“and if they did occasionally falter, they 
knew how to fill the gap with an ad-lib 
sentence or two until they got back on 
the track.” 

Typical remarks by “delegates”: 

@ “For decades in heavily populated 
China the money for river control has 
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To properly safeguard your product in freight cars, 
trucks, and warehouses and in delivery to retailer 
or consumer, you must be sure of ample, dependable 
strength. Gaylord balanced design and materials 


assure you greater strength. 


Standard of Phe Pact-ring Industry 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


e Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
» Folding Cartons 

e Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

» Kraft Paper and Specialties 


New York e Chicago « San Francisco e Atlanta « New Orleans e Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis e« Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland e Minneapolis 
Detroit '* Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa e Cincinnati 
Dallas « Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland e St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis e Kansas City « Bogalusa e Milwaukee e Chatta- 
nooga e Weslaco e New Haven e Appleton « Hickory e Greensboro « Sumter 
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been appropriated by office holders, Jy 
1931... the dams broke. Seventy mil. 
lion people were seriously afflicted and 
nearly 30,000,000 killed . . . What had 
once been the wheatfield now lies jp 
ruins. China’s misery is the work of man,” 
€ “The little island of Great Britain can. 
not feed her own numerous population 
properly. England lives on her colonies,” 
@ “America is exporting very important 
quantities of food to the countries de. 
stroyed by the Hitler war.” 

The parliament adopted one major 
resolution: “The United Nations should 
resolve to determine the food needs of 
all people, as well as available transport 
facilities, also the economical productive 
capacity of all lands and the possibility of 
a proper distribution of resources.” As a 
final touch it was suggested (and the 
motion adopted) that the resolution close 
with these words: “Preserve mankind.” 
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Good Mixer 


The current agitation over the low pay 
received by teachers was pointed up in an 
unexpected way last week by one obscure 
teacher in a New York Junior high school, 
A veteran of 42 months in the Amy, 
Philip P. Lynch, 33-year-old ex-lieuten- 
ant of military police, found himself in 





Associated Press 


Teacher Lynch: Master of Martinis 


a quandary. He had both a wife and a 
$50-a-week job teaching the social sci- 
ences. Since he found the salary inade- 
quate, Lynch cast about for some solution 
to his economic problem, A handy one 
offered itself. Lynch, a master of Mar- 
tinis, old-fashioneds, and whisky sours, 
got himself a night job as bartender 
in a neighborhood bar, six nights a 
week, at $60. 

Commenting on the Lynch case, The 
New York Times suggested a probing o 
the public conscience. “Is it [the public] 
not getting the worst of the bargain, 
asked The Times, “when it pays teachers 
so inadequately . . . that they still find it 
essential to hire away time that should 
be spent on rest. . .P” 
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THE SPREAD EAGLE INN, STAGE HOUSE ON OLD LANCASTER ROAD, PHILADELPHIA, ABOUT 1796,* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


—~)) F : 
CS e observed several curtous tavern signs m 


“A SN) Philadelphia, and on the roadside... The 


most common signs are eagles, heads of public characters, 


Fudan Kings, et,” 
vv FROM REMARKS OF A VISITING ENGLISHMAN 


Fortunate were the travelers who broke ther rugged 
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journeys at wayside inns to enjoy the legendary hos- 
pitality of Colonial Philadelphia. Such feasting set 
an enviable standard throughout the Colonies, a 
tradition eminently sustained today by Philadelphia 


Blend... The Heritage Whisky. Warm, cherishing, 
agreeably mild... hete is whisky so precious you 


might setve it only on spectal occasions. Yet you can 
afford to enjoy Philadelphia... regularly and often, 
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Continental Distilling Corporation 


Philadelphia, Pa 


M A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA"—THE HERITAGE WHISKY—FAMOUS SINCE 1894 


86.8 PROOF ¢ 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 








GENERAL OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO 


It’s a happy holiday when these two —_ handed down since 1881 at 
get together: a golden-brown bird California's historic Colony. With your 
and a bottle of fine wine from famous feast serve one of the 
Italian Swiss Colony. For here is wine Colony’s fine Private Stock 
that is wine!... bright in flavor dinner wines. There’s no better 
... fragrant, mellow, clear as a jewel. way to say, “Merry Christmas! 


Skill does it... wine-growing skill Happy New Year!” 


GML stands for Gold Medal Label, another group of grand Italian Swiss Colony Wines. Try these delicious dessert and dinner wines. 
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MOVIES 








Crawford adds swank to “Humoresque” 


Levant for a Laugh 


The current remake of that popular 
old-timer, “Humoresque, ’ bears a passing 
resemblance to the 1920 silent version of 
Fannie Hurst’s story. Befitting the times, 
this twice-told tale has been switched, 
swanked up, and complicated beyond its 
original simplicity. Even so, it is still a 
certified tear jerker for the matinee trade. 

As of today, “Humoresque” is the story 
of Paul Boray (John Garfield), an East 
Side kid who irritates his groceryman 
father (J. Carrol Naish) and pleases his 
adoring mother (Ruth Nelson) by in- 
sisting on a cheap violin rather than a 
baseball bat for his birthday present. 
Eventually Paul’s passion for the violin 
extends to one Helen Wright (Joan Craw- 
ford), a wealthy matron, casually married 
and given to soirees, excessive drinking, 
and the fluttering attentions of admiring 
young men. 

With Helen’s help, Paul becomes a 
promising concert artist, although it is 
obvious that their star-crossed romance 
will be frowned on by fate and the John- 
ston Office. The affair is worked out ac- 
cording to Hoyle and to Hollywood, and 
if it leaves you a little confused, it isn’t 
the fault of Miss Crawford or Garfield. 
And if the tragedy of it all proves over- 
powering, there is always Oscar Levant, 
who has the best lines in the script and 
trades each one in for a laugh. (Humor- 
ESQUE. Warner Brothers. Jerry Wald, pro- 
ducer. Jean Negulesco, director.) 
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Slow Motion Murder 

A number of good actors, including 
those sinister henchmen Peter Lorre and 
Sydney Greenstreet, mope through “The 
Verdict” to little avail and about as much 
suspense, You'll have to be a wide-eyed 
Innocent to miss the murderer at the half- 


way mark and a not too fussy whodunit 
enthusiast to keep awake through the 
plodding exposition that doesn’t get very 
far—very slowly. 

Based.on a novel by Israel Zangwill, 
this soporific concerns a Scotland Yard 
chief (Greenstreet) who sends the wrong 
man to the gallows and loses his job to 
his pompous assistant (George Coulour- 
is). A second murder ties in with the orig- 
inal unsolved crime and appears for a 
while to be one of those “locked-room” 
mysteries. Unfortunately, the chief mys- 
tery is how the actors allowed themselves 
to get mixed up in this business in the 
first place. (THE Verpict. Warner Broth- 
ers, William Jacobs, producer. Don Sieg- 
el, director.) 
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Temptation in Egypt 


Oscar Wilde once said: “I can resist 
everything except temptation.” His he- 
donism, however, would hardly extend to 
the movie “Temptation’—an_ irritating, 
albeit lavish, melodrama based on Robert 
Hichens’s dated novel, “Bella Donna.” 

The narrative gets off to a tempestuous 
start in ‘London, where Ruby (Merle 
Oberon), a scheming divorcee, aligns her 
sights on a wealthy archeologist named 
Nigel (George Brent). Shortly after 
bride and bridegroom set up light house- 
keeping in an Egyptian villa, the desert 
calls, and Nigel shoulders pick and shovel 
to excavate the 3,000-year-old tomb of 
Pharaoh Rameses V. 

In petulant retaliation, Ruby takes to 
brooding and to such gallant quips as: 
“The climate is so amusing.” But there’s 
a limit to the stiff-upper-lip stuff, and 
boudoir diversion is supplied by one 
Baroudi (Charles Korvin), a local polo 


player, who plots with Ruby to poison 


her preoccupied husband. Fortunately 
for science, if for nothing else, the plan 
miscarries when Ruby, at long last, de- 
velops a conscience. (TEMPTATION. Uni- 
versal-International. Edward Small, pro- 
ducer. Irving Pichel, director.) 
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Disunited Artists 


For a long time it was known that all 
was not well at United Artists. There 
were continual rumblings from, on one 
side, Mary Pickford and Charles Chap- 
lin, and on the other, David O. Selznick, 
who joined them in 1941 as one of three 
equal shareholders in United Artists, 
Then, five weeks ago, Chaplin and Miss 
Pickford drew up a resolution asking the 
board of directors to oust Selznick, get 
back his share of the stock, and refuse 
to distribute any more of his pictures. 

The Pickford-Chaplin complaint against 
Selznick was that he had sold story prop- 
erties to Twentieth Century-Fox and 
RKO-Radio and had delivered only three 
of a contracted ten pictures to United 
Artists. 

Last week, Selznick lashed back with 
a complaint of his own and announced 
that he had formed a new producing and 
distributing company independent of 
United Artists, called Selznick Releasing 
Organization. 

He terminated the contract of his Van- 
guard Films with United Artists because, 
he said, the company had “failed to prop- 
erly sell” his pictures and had “failed to 
contribute $200,000 toward production 
of ‘The Paradine Case’ as agreed.” He 
added that this did not affect his stock 
ownership in United Artists. 

Thus it became United Artists’ turn to 
think it over. But one thing was certain: 
Selznick’s much-publicized $5,500,000 
picture, “Duel in the Sun,” will not be 


released through United Artists, 





Temptress Oberon relaxes (the bit player masseuse is former star Lenore Ulric) 
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Give orders... get action... . gather in- 
formation . . . with the New FLEXI 
FONE! No waiting for operator, no 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. Dealers can assure prompt de- 
livery. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words. 
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The New Jeff Davis 


Thanks to scholarly research that tran- 
scends geography and partisan interest, 
Americans are continually having to re- 
vise their attitudes toward the Civil War. 
Most Northerners, indeed, are rapidly be- 
ing pushed to a last-ditch stand against 
calling it the “War Between the States,” 
so determined are Southern historians to 
justify the great rebellion. 

The latest book about the Civil War is 
dramatic, colorful, and obviously based 
on careful research. By Clifford Dowdey, 
best known as the author of novels about 
Virginia during the Revolution and after, 


a 


takes full cognizance of Davis’s mistakes 
but makes him out as a bigger man than 
he probably was. 

Davis was, by chance far more than 
birth, an aristocrat. As such he did not 
understand his fellows, and he was up. 
bending and lacking in tact. He was q 
neurasthenic gentleman, an exhibitionist, 
and something of a dictator, As the war 
waned Davis, in Dowdey’s words, made 
“a psychotic retreat into his own private 
world.” This was disastrous to a rebellion 
which, to succeed, needed leadership and 
cooperation. 

Dowdey’s picture of Richmond, the 
Confederate capital, during the days of 
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An artist’s version of the capture of Jefferson Davis, near Irwinville, Ga. 


it is called “Experiment in Rebellion.” 
Dowdey is a biased—or at least an opin- 
ionated—historian, but he has a sure hand 
for facts, knows where to go for his 
source material, and weaves it all to- 
gether amazingly well. 

“Experiment in Rebellion” is far more 
than a listing of the grim battles of a 
grim conflict. Its purpose is to provide 
in a single volume a comprehensive his- 
tory of the economic causes, the politics, 
the foreign policies, the society, and the 
personalities which were involved, Hun- 
dreds of major and minor figures pass 
through its crowded pages. Nevertheless, 
the result is not so confused as might be 
expected, although the over-all picture 
of rebellion is sometimes obscured, not 
only by the smoke of battle, but by the 
milling multitudes who command Dow- 
dey’s rapt attention. 

Essentially, “Experiment in Rebellion” 
is a study of Jefferson Davis and his in- 
fluence on the South or, more particu- 
larly on the Confederacy. Davis emerges 
of bigger stature than is usually accorded 
him. His relations with his army com- 
manders are penetratingly probed, as are 
those with his Cabinet officers. Dowdey 


conflict is memorable. The book is writ- 
ten with gusto, if not with charm, and is 
crammed with exciting snapshots of in- 
dividuals known and forgotten. It is a 
book by a Southerner, about the South’s 
great mistake, but it can be read with 
profit anywhere in the Union. (ExpEnrt- 


. MENT IN REBELLION. By Clifford Dow- 


dey. 455 pages. Doubleday. $3.75.) 


She Saved Hirohito 


One of the most serious, and most hot- . 


ly debated, questions of the war con- 
cerned the relationship of the Japanese 
people to their emperor. Why was he, 
unlike other members of the imperial 
government, held so sacrosanct that he 
was above criticism? Americans, gener- 
ally, belonged to two schools of thought. 
One, holding that the emperor’s grip on 
the people was the very heart of Japan's 
nationalistic religion of Shinto, advocated 
loosening it. The other side held an op- 
posite view. Its argument was that noth- 
ing would whip up Japanese morale and 
strengthen militarism like an outright at- 
tack on the emperor. 

That this latter view won out is un- 
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doubtedly due, in part, to Ruth Fulton 
Benedict, Columbia University professor 
who is well known for her books on an- 
thropology. In June 1944, the United 
States Government assigned this able 
scientist to make a study of the Japanese 
eople. Because the two nations were 
then at war, she was unable to use the 
most important anthropological technique 
_the field trip. She was forced to rely on 
the Japanese in this country, but fortu- 
nately there were many here who had 
emigrated from the home islands. 

The result of her scrutiny is now pub- 

lished in book form, under the title, “The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword.” Al- 
though it is not easy reading, it is stim- 
ulating, authoritative, and, because of 
the vitality of its subject matter, com- 
pelling. 
The ‘Why’ People: The Japanese 
are, to Occidentals, an enigmatic and be- 
wildering people. How account, for in- 
stance, for their absolute acceptance of 
their American conquerors? Why was 
there no underground movement during 
the war? Why did the Japanese war- 
ropaganda movies, which Americans 
called “the best pacifistic propaganda” 
they ever saw (because these films pic- 
tured none of the glories of war, only its 
sufferings and sacrifices), goad the Jap- 
anese on to further war effort? Why, too, 
did practically no prisoners, up to the 
very last months of the war, ever con- 
sider returning to their homeland? Why 
was there practically no prisoner on rec- 
ord who was willing to talk against the 
emperor? 

These are a few of the countless puz- 
zles that Mrs. Benedict attempts to ex- 
plain. The key to Japan’s strange culture 
pattern, the very basis of Japanese be- 
havior, both as a nation and as individ- 
uals, she found in the Japanese con- 
cept of “indebtedness.” This is a large 
word in Japanese, and it has a multitude 
of synonyms in English, with meanings 
ranging all the way from gratitude to 
kindness, loyalty, and love. From this 
concept evolve countless others, includ- 
ing the Japanese views on what is com- 
plimentary and what insulting, on “tak- 
ing one’s proper station,” and on the 
position of women. The bizarre panorama 
of Japan’s way of life—economic behavior, 
family relationships, morals, and political 
objectives—is unfolded with the persua- 
sive logic of an able scientist. The results 
are startling in their strangeness. 

Mrs. Benedict’s report, which traces 
Japan’s culture to its ancient origins, 
ls sometimes at variance with current 
hews reports from that country. Holding 
to the one-world tenet, Mrs. Benedict 
takes the view that the goal is to 
make one world safe for differences. 
That Japan’s version of life is “differ- 
ent, despite signs to the contrary, 
will undoubtedly remain true for some 
time to come. Her book, therefore, is 
Mvaluable to anyone who wants to 
understand Japan. (THE CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM AND THE Sworp. By Ruth Benedict. 
824 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.) 
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Wherever true civilization has flourished there 
has been special pride and pleasure in giving 
or receiving the treasures in liquid Spanish 
gold of Pedro Domecq—now produced by the 
seventh generation of this noble house of Jerez: 
Sherries: La Ina, Celebration Cream, Primero 
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Fundador, Three Vines, both 86 proof. 
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It’s wonderful how a little Vicks 
Va-tro-nol in each nostril quickly 
opens up nasal passages to relieve stuffy 
transient congestion. Makes breathing 
easier—invites restful sleep. Grand for 
relieving sniffly distress of head colds, 


too. Try it! Just 
VICKS follow directions 
in the package. 
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Choir-boy carols 
and Christmas trees 


No matter how religious we may appear 
during the Christmas holidays, the fact re- 
mains that we also have an undying affection 


for many things of a worldly origin. The 


Christmas tree, and even Santa Claus, are 
really nonreligious objects that we look for at 
the same time we attend holy day services 
and sing Christmas carols of Biblical origin. 


Many of the chimes and carillons that help 
lend enchantment at this time of year are 
controlled by small Bodine motors. Bodine is 
proud to have its motors used for this pur- 
pose, where the motor may be untended for 
years at a time, and must be of great depend- 
ability to insure operation of the musical in- 
strument when it is wanted. 


In many such applications, Bodine motors 
are relied upon because of their careful con- 
struction and dependable design. If you 
have a motor application problem, why not 
let Bodine engineers help you select the cor- 
rect motor to meet your requirements ? 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The New Deal Survives the New Dealers 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The people at the next table 
turned suddenly to look. The Red- 
Faced Man still wielded a heavy fist, 
although it was many years since he 
hads..) edas atoolmaker’s apprentice. 
Now, as head of his company, he felt 
the call of statesmanship. “I tell you,” 
he shouted, hitting the table another 
whack, “the American people spoke up 
last month. They’re against the mess 
we've been in all these years, 
The new Congress has a 
sacred obligation to repeal 
the Wagner Act, the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the 
rest of those laws the New 
Deal saddled on us.” 

Don’t be silly, Red-Faced 
Man. Nobody is going to 
repeal any such laws—not 
whole laws, anyhow. And if 
you don’t lower your voice, 
the people at the next table will tell 
Henry Wallace what you're saying, 
and Henry will have a platform for 
1948. 

Don’t you remember that F.D.R. 
won three elections by saying the Re- 
publicans would do just what you now 
want them to do? The people be- 
lieved him. They’re afraid of you Red- 
Faced Men. They’re never going to put 
you back in the saddle. Particularly, 
the Republicans in Congress, who have 
learned something in these long, cold 
winters since 1932, aren’t going to 
put you back. 

. The more intelligent and, I believe, 
the more influential of the Republicans 
know the difference between the New 
Deal and the New Dealers. They be- 
lieve we can keep progressive prin- 
ciples and have good and fair admin- 
istration of those principles, besides. 
That’s what the people voted for last 
month, 

I join in rejoicing that most of the 
latter-day New Dealers are gone and 
that the rest are packing their things. 
Soon we shall see what remains. 


There will remain principles and 
a philosophy, created not by those 
who peopled Washington in these re- 
cent years, but by a political and so- 
cial evolution which began before the 
New Dealers were born. They were 
created by public opinion and are part 
of the faith now professed by all po- 
litical parties but the Communists, con- 
ceded by the vast majority of busi- 
nessmen and firmly supported by a 
new generation of voters. They had 





their origins in the progressive move- 
ment which followed two decades of 
lusty individualism after the Civil War. 
Some of them bear repeating here: 

Wealth and industrial power are a 
trusteeship, to be administered in the 
public interest by owners and man- 
agers. Wealth is created by society; 
it belongs to society. 

Management isa mediating group, 
responsible to owners, cus- 
tomers, workers, and to gov. 
ernment. 

It is necessary to protect 
part of the legitimate inter 
ests of labor by law. 

In a complex society, a 
large measure of govern 
ment intervention is indis- 
pensable to protect inves- 
tors, consumers and workers 
in their rights. Industrial 
stability requires and will 
continue to require legal supports, 

At all times, it is an essential func- 
tion of government to prevent starva- 
tion, to promote health, to lessen the 
rigors of unemployment and to pro- 
vide the means of justice. 

The fact that government is an ap- 
propriate, and that it is sometimes 
the only, means of mediating and 
regulating the factors in a competitive 
society is not incompatible with a 
fair measure of economic and political 
freedom. 

These principles are here, irrevo- 
cably. New Dealers temporarily had 
custody of the government when most 
of them were firmly established in law 
and practice, but they were bound to 
come anyway. To them should be 
added two principles, as old as the 
nation and often forgotten by New 
Dealers in their zealous pursuit of 
political power. 

Government should be no party to 
group conflicts. It must be the supreme 
magistrate, judge and lawgiver. In 
whole or in any of its parts, it repre- 
sents only the public—which is 
of us. 

Finally, there must be change in | 
laws and in their administration. The } 
true function of Congress is to bring 
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law into harmony with new facts. 
That, in 1947, is most important. 


These principles should be firmly 
brought to the attention of all Red- 
Faced Men, both in management and 
in unions. The public voted for peace 
and stability. And the public will not 


be denied. 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, big name in aviation, has set up—and maintains—a most 
efficient production system. Speeding the job, from start to finish, are many Shell Industrial Lubricants. 


From “nest to flight — every 4//2 hours 


ORE WONDERFUL than the Arabian Nights—in which Sinbad 
M saw great man-carrying birds—is the operation at Lock- 
heed. Here, planes “leave the nest” every 4% hours... 

Production on hundreds of integrated operations is scheduled 
to a second. Out of metals which present varied handling pro- 
cedures, parts are machined and finished to invisible tolerances. 
What a challenge to lubricants! 


Example: A vital part of the elevator booster assembly is cut 
from NE8630 steel—virtually the densest workable metal . . . 
almost armor plate. NE8630 gives machines and lubricants a 
terri!'< test. 

Soll Lubrication Engineers prescribed one of Shell’s regu- 
lar ‘ting oils. Now NE8630 is cut, milled flat, finished, bored, 
thre ‘od. Machines run smoothly... maintenance problems 
are» sor... on the “toughest job in the shop.” 


‘throughout the plant, Shell Industrial Lubricants share 


LEADERS IN 


in exacting operations — covering manufacture of planes... 
and maintenance of machinery. Their application is governed 
by the Shell Lubrication Plan. 


And when the completed Lockheeds take wing, Aeroshell 
Oils and Greases—and Shell Aviation Fuels—take wing with 
them... by specification. 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s complete and 
progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; adyice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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The expert distiller has had his way with Mount Vernon. 


You'll find his careful touch in the way the flavor comes clearly through in long 
drinks or short. And always you'll find pleasant mildness that marks 
you a good host with pride in the drinks you serve. To show your mixing 


skill, keep a good supply of Mount Vernon on hand. 


Fount Vernon 


Brand 
86.8 PROOF — 51% STRAIGHT WHISKEY * 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 





